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“© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the 


and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 


writers who have given ardour to virtue, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Princivres or M. Feraicur’s Sys- 
TEM OF MNEMoNICS. 


[With a Portrait.] 


As we cannot present our readers with a 
Memoir of M. Feinaigle, we have 
selected, as a fit accompaniment for 
the present Portrait, whose accuracy 
may be relied on, a Sketch of the 
Principles of hts New System of Me- 
mory, which has of late excited so 
much attention. For the History of 
Mnemonics, and some account of the 
Professor's Progresses and Experi- 
ments, we must refer our readers to 
the last Volume of the Universal 
Magazine. 


HE memory may be compared 

to a warehouse*, stored with 
merchandise. A methodical arrange- 
ment of the contents of such a reposi- 
tory, enables its owner to find any 
article that he may require, with the 
utmost readiness. ith a general 
knowledge of the contents of a libra- 
ry, and of the manner in which the 
books are distributed, a person may, 
even when absent from the spot, de- 
termine, with certainty, the situation 
of any particular book{. ‘* Medal- 





* Memory is, as it were, the store- 
house of our ideas; for the narrow 
mind of man not being capable of 
having many ideas under view aud 
contemplation at once, it was neces- 
sary to have a repository to lay up 
those ideas, which at another time it 
might make use of. Locke on the Human 
Understanding, vol. i. p. 111. 

} The well known anecdote of Mag- 
liabechi, librarian to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany Cosmo III. will sufficient- 
ly illustrate and confirm this fact. The 


lists,” says Mr. Addison,{! “‘ upon the 
first naming of an emperor, will im- 
mediately tell you his age, family, and 
life. To remember where he enters 
in the succession they only consider in 
what part of the cabinet he lies; and 
by running over in their thoughts such 
a particular drawer, will give you an 
account of all the remarkable parts of 
his reign.” If our ideas were arranged 
with equal method and order, the 
mind-would turn to them, with the 
like facility. 

Indeed, it will be found upon inves- 
tigation, that locadzty is the most effi- 
cacious medium of reminiscence ; and 
that system of memory will be the 
most serviceable, which brings this 
principle into the most extensive ope- 
ration. For this reason, /ocality (or, 
the connection of our ideas with 
places) is made the foundation of the 
present system. In this respect it is 
analogous to the scheme of Mnemo- 
nics practised by ancients, but it is here 
applied much more extensively and 
advantageously than it was by them. 

A room having generally four wails, 
the most obvious division of it is, 
into four sides, and each wall or side 
may be subdivided into pannels or 
compartments. Accordingly, the 
ancient system divided a wall into five 





Grand Duke having asked Maglia- 
bechi whether he could procure a 
book that was particularly scarce, he 
replied, ‘ no, sir, it is impossible, for 
there is but one in the world, that is 
in the Grand Signior’s library at Con- 
stantinople, and is the seventh book 
on the second shelf, on the right hand 
side as you go in.” 

|| Dialogue upon the usefulness of 
ancient Medals, pp. 21, 22, 12mo. 
1726. 
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spaces. ‘Thus, suppose the letter 
M to be represented on a wall as 
under : 





Five spaces are thus gained in the 
places. marked by the figures 1,2, 
etc. Every wall of the room was, in 
imagination, divided in this manner ; 
and this plan was applied to as many 


2 4 
6 3m 9 
1 5 


If a wall be divided into nine parts, 
there will be 36 compartments in 
every room. In order to ascertain 
the situation of any particular num- 
ber, it is to be considered in relation 
to the total number of the subdivi- 
sions. For example, if the situation 
of number 48 be required ; according 
to the last mentioned division of the 
rooms, it is to be found by consider- 
ing the proportion which that num- 
ber bears to 36, the total nnmber of 
the compartments in this arrange- 
ment. If the number in question be 
less than this total, the place enquired 
after will be obvious; thus 12 being 
within the number 36, must, of neces- 
sity, bein the first room ; being above 
Q; it is equally clear that it cannot be 
on the first wall; and being less than 
18,. it must, necessarily, be on some 
part of the second wall ; and as it ex- 
ceeds the number of the first wall by 
3, it follows, of course, that its place 
must be in the third compartment of 
the second wall. If the number in 
guestion be higher than the number 
of the compartments in one room, its 
place will be readily found by dividing 
it by that number. Thus, suppose 
48 to be the number ‘whose place is 
required :— 


(Jaw. 


rooms as were found necessary to the 
extent of each particular scheme— 
every room being similarly divided 
into four sides,—and every side being 
subdivided into five compartments. 
Thus; any idea which, according to 
this method, had been associated” itr 
the mind with the forty-eighth com- 
partment, would be placed in the third 
compartment of the second wall, if 
the third room. But as few com- 
partments could be obtained on each 
wall by these means, the calculation 
of high numbers would be exceeding- 
ly difficult. ‘To remedy this defect, 
each wall might be divided into nine 
or ten compartments, thus : 








36)48/1. 2 
9)12(1. 23 


3 

As 48 exceeds 36, we know that it 
cannot be in the first room, the 1 is 
therefore changed into 2; and the 
fraction remaining, shows it to be in 
the 12th compartment. There being 
nine compartments on every wall, 
this remainder, or number of the 
compartment, is divided by 9, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the wall. Now, 
as the divisor is contained more than 
once, but not twice, in the dividend; 
it follows that the compartment 
sought must be on the second wall; 
the remainder gives the specific com- 
partment. ‘This operation, then, 
shows that 48 is in the third compart- 
ment, on the second wall in the se- 
cond room. This was the plan adopt- 
ed by the ancients, when they divided 
their rooms into parts ; but being both 
complicated and difficult, it has been 
rejected in the present system, and 
another scheme ‘has been introduced 
in its place, which is more sinple in 
its construction—less difficult in its 
application—and much more exten- 
sive in its powers. 
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We shall now proceed to explain 
the mode of dividing a room accord- 
ing to the New System of Memory, 
and to develope the principles of the 
art. Itis, however, necessary to pre- 
mise, that the pupil must not attempt 
too much at first, but should proceed 
gradually in the acquisition of this sys- 
tem ; for his ultimate success in it will 

reatly depend upon a perfect know- 
edge of the first principles.* Asin ma- 
thematics no problem can be demon- 
strated without understanding all the 
preceding demonstrations,—so every 
advance in this art, must be’grounded 
on the full possession of all the ante- 
cedent doctrines. 

We shall divide a wall in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


1f2t3 
14]516 
171819 | 


These figures are arranged from left 
to right, in the usual manner of writ- 
ing; aud for the more easily remem- 
bering their situation, it will be found, 
that if two lines be arawn diagonally, 
from the four corners of the figure, 
they will intersect all the odd num- 
bers. There is nowa single wail di- 
vided into nine squares or compart- 
ments; these we shall.name places, 
and say, the first place, second place, 
third place, etc. etc. 

The same mode must be pursued 
with the three remaining walls in this 
room ; by these means, four walls are 
abtained—each being divided into 
nine places. In order to find the 
number 30 in this room, we should 





* Assumendus usus paulatim, ut 
pauca primum complectamur animo, 
que reddi fideliter possint: mown per 
incrementa tam modica, ut onerari se 
inbor ille non sentiat, augenda usu, et 
exercitatione multa continenda est, 
qua quidem maxima ex parte memo- 
ria constat.—Quinct. Inst. Orat. lib. X. 
Orera, TOM. IL pp. 259. Ed. Bipont. 
1784. 
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naturally say four times nine will be 
36, and should, of course, conclude 
that 36 would be in the last piace of 
the last side or fourth wall of the 
room; but this calculation is erro- 
neous; 6 must e.er be in the same 
situation, which will be that occu- 
pied by the point in the following 
figure : 


0 


| | | -| 
me 

a 

The place occupied by the number 
6, in all the four walls, would be thus 


designated : - : 
jt AG ze. 
ita | II 
rs ¢: =s 
| 1.726 | | 1-136 
Di: ae ee a oe 


lt must now be determined how 
we are to reckon these walls; if we 
stand in a room with our back to the 
windows, the first wall is on our left, 
the second before us, the third on our 
right, and the fourth bebind us. _We 
shal], however,.commence with the 
floor, aad divide it into nine parts in 
the same manner asthe wall. Where 
are 10, 20, 30, 40, etc. to be placed? 
Every decade bevins a new series, and 
the decimal is piaced on the ceiling of 
the room over its proper wall; thus, 
the first decimal], or 10, wil! be over 
the first wall ; the second decimal, or 
20, will be over the second wall ;. the 
third decimal, or 30, will be over the 
third wall ; the fourtb decimal, or 40, 
will be over the fourth wall; the fifth 
decimal, or 50, as its tenth part ex- 
ceeds the number of walls, will be 
assigned to the cieling of the.room, 
and will consequently be the highest 
number in the first room, forming 
the connecting Ink between this 
room and the second. 
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FIRST ROOM. 
Second Wall. 
20 
1}; 2] 3 
4,516 
71,8] 9 
™ alotailil|2 3 ~ | » | -| 63 
s Floor S: 
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™ mie | = 71/81; 9}°¢ | ° | eo = 
6/8 4,4 
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Fourth Wall. 





| 50 Cieling. | 





As one room will not supply us 
with sufficient numbers, a second 
room must be provided. The floor 
of the second room is denominated 
the fifth wall, the wall on the left, 
the sixth; the wall before us, the 
seventh; that on our right, the 
eighth ; and the one behind us, the 
ninth; and as the number 50 was 
upon the cieling of the first, so the 
number 100 will be upon the cieling 
of the second room; for the diagram 
of which, see the next page. 

Numbers, probably, originated from 
holding up the fingers of the hand 
Lo 
five was made by holding up the 
thumb and little finger, with the other 
fingers down, thus umbViinger form- 
ing the numeral V ; six was made by 
erecting another finger and continu- 
ing the former position; thus VI and 
VIT, VIII and VIII, in the same 
way, by adding a finger each time: 
ten was formed from two fives, thus, 


: making X. 


The learner should now exercise 
himself in finding the situation of the 
different numbers in the two rooms. 
Where, for example, are 29, 47, 35, 
21, 62, 82, 99, &c. The room must 
be first ascertained; as to this there 
can be no difficulty, for as 50 is the 
lesser number in the first room, all 
the numbers exceeding 50, and as far 
as 100, will be found in the second 
room. 

Having found the room, the left 
hand figure will denote the wadl, and 
the right hand figure will shew the 
place; thus, 29 is in the first room, 
second wall, and ninth place; 47, 
fourth wall, seventh place; by cut- 
ting off the left hand figure, the nu- 
merical order of the wall is given, 
and the remaining figure acquaints 
us with the place. 

In order to remember a series of 
words, they are put in the several 
squares, or places, and the recollec- 
tion of them is assisted by associating 
some idea of relation between the 
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SECOND ROOM. 
Seventh Wall. 
70 
1 2 3 
4 5 | 6 
7 8 9 
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| 100 Cieling. | 





objects and their situation; and, as 
we find by experience, that whatever 
is ludicrous, is calculated to make a 
strong impression upon the mind, the 
more ridiculous the association the 
better. Being provided with two 
rooms, we will take the floor of the 
first room, and place something in 
each of the nine squares. In illustra- 
tion of this experiment, sensible ob- 
jects will be given, as the association 
of ideas between them and the places 
is most striking. 




















1 2 3 
Apple | Monkey} Man 

4 5 6 
Ship Pipe Cap 

7 8 9 
Tankard{ Boat Tree 

















The ideas of these images must be 





* Floor, or fifth wall. 
Unwersat Mac. Vou. X]X. 


connected together, and it will ther 
be almost impossible te forget the or- 
der in which they are arranged. ‘The 
first isan apple, the second a monkey ; 
this monkey takes the apple, eats, and 
offers it to the man, who is in the 
third place; the man is just going to 
embark on a long voyage, and for this 
purpose a ship will be in the fourth 
place; but he will smoke his pipe be- 
fore he leaves his native country ;— 
pipe is in the fifth place ;—and when 
he has finished smoking, he calls for 
his nightcap, which will be found in 
the sixth place; before he retires to 
rest, he wishes for another tankard of 
ale; tankard occupies the seventh 
place. In the morning, when this 
man awakes, a boat is ready to con- 
vey him to the ship; this Joat is in 
the eighth place; atree is found in 
the ninth place—it shall be a willow. 
tree, and must grow by the water. 
side, on the very identical bank from 
which the man embarks in the boat. 
Any different objects may be taken 
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promiscuously, and the connection 
made between them, at the moment, 
as chance or fancy bids. The chief 
use of this example is to induce a ha- 
bit of fixing certain objects in a regu- 
Jar order, that we may always know 
where to find them. For this pur- 
pose the pupil should exercise himself 
in the numerical situation of the dif- 
ferent objects, and be enabled to de- 
termine it quickly. 

The floor and the walls are /ocali- 
ties on which the figures and words 
must be arranged, in the several 
places or squares, in the order above 
described. Were a series of twenty- 
six figures to be taken, for instance, 
the following : 

798 207 8 2 8.9 
St sezKF Bo 6 


. 


4 
3 1 


& bo 


1 
+ 
Or a series of consonants, thus: 
Slimngmfprstrsrn 
(Full many a gem of purest ray serene.) 
or any other series of figures, or con- 
sonants, it would be found very difii- 
cult to remember them. The figures, 
and the letters, are merely signs of 
signs, and cannot easily be fixed in 
the memory ; the understanding hav- 
ing no exercise. The elements of 
words must, therefore, be sought for. 
Dr. Grey changed figures into letters, 
and thus made words; but these 
words could not be fixed in the me- 
mory without constant repetition, and 
strenuous application; the different 
words required to be remembered in 
his Memoria Technica, being almost 
equally burthensome with the facts 
and dates which they were intended 
to imprint upon the memory. The 
mode of changing figures into letters 
was known long beiore the time of 
Dr. Grey. The substitution of letters 
for figures was practised by most au- 
cient nations; in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages there are no arith- 
metical signs, but the letters of the 
alphabet are used in their place.— 
Shopkeepers and others, from an early 
period, had been in the habit of mark- 
ing the articles which they had to sell, 
with certain letters, as arbitrary sym- 
bols, for the prices in pounds, shil- 

lings, and pence. 

We now take the consonants, and 
attach one or more to the series of 
figures, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 0, 7,8, 9, 0; 
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each figure having its appropriate con- 
sonant. The consonants only are re- 
sorted to, for they compose, like the 
skeleton of the human body, the prin- 
cipal parts; the vowels are but the 
ligaments. 

The letters appropriated to the fi- 
gures are not merely arbitrary, but 
are adapted as nearly as possible to 
the form of the figures. t 

t, like the figure 1, is a perpendi- 
cular, or down stroke, and differs 
only from it, in the addition of the 
small horizontal line drawn across the 
upper part of it; ¢ is more like the 
figure | than any other consonant, if 
perhaps we except the letter 7. An 
additional reason for assigning the 
letter 6to 1 is, that it occurs in the 
word uni. 

n is the appropriate letter to repre- 
sent 2, there are two downstrokes in it. 

m furnishes us with three down 
strokes, it will then give the idea of 
3: if we place a3 thus ¢@, it will 
afford a tolerable outline of the let- 
ter m. 

ris to represent 4: r when written, 
resembles somewhat a4. ‘The letter 
r occurs also in our word four; inthe 
German, foAr; in the Dutch, vier ; 
in the Latin, guatuor ; in the French, 
quatre; in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese, guatro; in the Italian, guat- 
tro; in the Greek, riocag:s; in the 
Russ, chetyire; and in a variety of 
other languages. 

The English L was borrowed from 
the Romans; they had it from the 
Greeks, and they again from the He- 
brews, whose lamed is much like our 
L, excepting that the angle is some- 
what more acute. L was used asa 
numeral letter for fifty, and may 
therefore be assigned to the figure 5. 
d, in writing is the reversed form of 
this figure. 





+ Dr. Grey, who assigned both 
vowels and consonants to figures, in 
a manner perfectly arbitrary, has the 


Seance 
following scale: 
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Here a and éstand for 1, e and d for 
2,zand ¢ for 3, &c. 
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c,k, g,q- The figure 7, with a 
slight curvature, may be made to re- 
semble a crooked stick, and as we 
shall remember this stick the better, 
if something be hung upon it, a cage 
shall be suspended there. In the 
word cage we obtain the consonants 
cand g; k also is added to the num- 
ber, for c is more frequently pro- 
nounced hard (ka) than it is soft (se) ; 
q being a gutteral and a crooked Jet- 
ter, shall go along with the cage and 
the stick. For the figure 7 there are 
then c, k, g, and q. 

b,h,v,w. In the figure 8 there 
are two noughts, or two round things : 
these may be converted into beehives, 
and if one be placed upon the other, 
there will be a tolerably accurate idea 
of the figure 8. In the word Leehive, 
are obtained b, h, v; and w may be 
added, for it is compounded of vv. 

p,f. The figure g is not unlike a 
pipe, and as a pipe is seldom used 
without a puff of smoke issuing from 
it, we have the p and f in these two 
words ; they are inseparably connect- 
ed, and cannot easily be forgotten. 

$,x,%- The O being a round body, 
it may be compared to a wheel or 
grinder in a mill; this wheel, when 
In swift rotation, gives out a hissing 
sound, and the hissing consonants, s, 
x, %, are attached to the cipher. 2 is 
formed from two half circles; and x 
is the first letter of the word zero. 

These letters, and the figures which 
they are intended to represent, should 
be impressed strongly upon the me- 
mory, as the letters must be convert- 
ed into words, by the introduction of 
vowels 











. 
6 1 | 3. © 7 9 26 
b ¢t | m 6 c p n ad 
3 1 4 5 + 8B 0 9 
m t r id . = 8 7 








7 8 9 6 43 
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The two consonants representing 
two figures must be converted into a 
word, to which should be affixed 


some striking idea; and the images 
represented, connected together. The 
objects when selected, each being a 
word, must be arranged in the differ- 
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ent places, beginning with the floor, 
and proceeding to the first, second, 
and third walls, &c. In making these 
words, it is necessary that the two 
consonants required should be the 
two first in the word; if there be 
more than two, it is of no importance, 
as the two first only will be needful. 
It will not be difficult to make a per- 
fect figure from the skeleton we have 
just seen. 


Floor of the Virst Room. 














BaT MouSe CaP 

NeeDle MuTton| RoLI 
‘ 

TuB | SoaP | boll 








First Wall of the First Room. 





CaBbage |PuDding} RuM 








ae 
bend 


A bat is seen flying after a mouse, 
which shelters itself under a cap, 
stuck full of needles. ‘There is some 
mutton for dinner, and a roll to eat 
with it. The ¢ub and soap shew that 
it is washing-day ; the servants, play- 
ing with the children and their dod/, 
have forgotten to boil the caléage and 
the pudding. As a compensation for 
this loss, a large bottle of rum is proe 
duced. By this method, it will be 
easy to commit to memory a long se- 
ries of figures, to repeat them back- 
wards or forwards, to name the first, 
fourth, fifth, eighth, &c. or to say 
how many fours, fives, noughts, &c, 
are contained in the series. 

The converting of figures into Jet. 
ters, and making sense by the intro- 
duction of vowels, will be found ap- 
plicable ‘o many of the purposes of 
common life. If we purchase any 
articles, and would remember the 
measure or weight of them, arid thus 
prevent fraud in the shopkeeper, it is 
only necessary to change the figures 
into a word or words, and connect 
them with some strange or ludicrous 
idea. Should we buy 32 yards of 
cloth, muslin, &e. it is easy to say, 
that a man brought home the cloth, 
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and the measure is given to us: if 
30lb. of cheese, a mouse that had been 
gnawing the cheese, would fix the 
weight immediately. The number 
of a hackney-coach, or of a house, 
may be preserved in the same man- 
ner. The purposes in domestic life 
to which this system is applicable, are 
almost infinite, and need no further 
specification. 

We have already learned to divide 
a room into parts, as the floor and 
wails,—to subdivide these into places, 
—to change fgures into letters,—and 
to form words; and, by these means, 
to remember series of figures, or of 
things. It would be a material ad- 
vantage to us, to have some fixed or 
certain rooms: we may take, for in- 
stance, those with which we are best 
acquainted, and fix thé different places 
upon the various articles of furniture, 
as a chair, a chest of drawers, &c. 
What we have learned hitherto, is 
not sufficient: as yet, an intellectual 
order only has been obtained ; num- 
ders have been localised, but there is 
still a deficiency,—the realities are 
wanting. 

If the reader has practised our in- 
structions in a room in which he is 
accustomed to spend the greater part 
of his time, and this room should 
have been hung with pictures, en- 
gravings, or plans, or ornamented 
with busts, &c. he will have been 
very materially assisted in the remem- 

rance of his places, or localities. We 
can, after a little practice, ascertain 
the order of different things placed in 
a room which we have long frequent- 
ed. The transition is slight, but the 
impression will be permanent. Let 
us fill the squares or places with some 
pictures of our own drawing: the 
two rooms will be then furnished, 
and it will be as easy to remember 
the symbols, or hieroglyphics, as to 
remember the situation or place of 
any picture, or article of furniture in 
aroom. Instead of having a carpet 
on the floor, we can suppose that the 
floor is inlaid or constructed of mo- 
saic, This will allow us to put sym- 
bols there. 


The ingenuity and the novelty of 
the principles just developed will be 
a sufficient spol 
this article. 


For a list of hiero- 





A Vindication of Mr. Wm. Whiston, tc. 


ogy for the length of 


[Jancary 


glyphics, and the application of the 
art to chronology, geography, lan- 
guages, systematic tables, poetry, 
prose, and arithmetic, we must re- 
fer our readers to the sECOND EDI- 
TION of an interesting and amusing 
work recently published.* 


* The New Art of Memory, founded 
upon the Principles taught .by M. 
Gregor Von Feinaigle: and applied 
to Chronology, History, Geography, 
Languages, Systematic Tables, Poe- 
try, Prose, and Arithmetic. To which 
are added, some Account of the prin- 
cipal Systems of Artificial Memory, 
from the earliest Period to the present 
Time; and Instances of the extraor- 
dinary Powers of Natural Memory. 
lilustrated by Engravings.—-(Sher- 
wood and Co.) 





A Vinpication of Mr. Wiiiam 
Wuiston from the Imputation of 
being an UNBELIEVER, advanced by 
Mr. Tuomas Paine, in the Third 
Part of “* The Age of Reason.” 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


7 the perusal of a tract, lately, but 
_ inefficiently, proscribed by the 
proceedings of a court of justice, I 
have met with a passage that, inde- 
pendently of the general strain and 
the great design of the piece, deserves, 
in my opinion, animadversion, as 
needlessly and without ground, nay, 
contrary to all the evidence which 
the case admits, injurious to the name 
and memory of a character highly re- 
spectable ; impeaching, at least indi- 
rectly, that integrity, which was a 
most prominent feature of it, and has 
stamped value on it down to the pre- 
sent day. But 1 will produce the pa- . 
ragraphis from Mr. Paine’s posthumous 
tract; and then offer some strictures 
on it, by which your readers will 
judge whether he was justified in the 
imputation which he casts on the me- 
mory of Mr. William Whiston, or 
whether the allegations contained in 
them be not unfounded, and worthy 
of severe censure. 

«© Whiston,” whom he inciden- 
tally quotes, says Mr. Paine, ‘‘ was 
a man of great literary learning, and 
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* what is of much higher degree, of 


deep scientific learning. He was 
otie of the best and most celebrated 
mathematicians of his time, for which 
he was made professor of mathema- 
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He wrote so much in defence of the 
Old Testament, and of what he calls 
the prophecies of Jesus Christ, that 
at last he began to suspect the truth 
of the scriptures, and wrote against 
them; for it is only those who ex- 
amine them that see into the imposi- 
tién. Those who believe them most 
are those who know the least about 
them. 

«« Whiston, after writing so much 
in defence of the scriptures, was at 
last prosecuted for writing against 
them. It was this that gave occasion 
to Swift, in his ludicrous epigram on 
Ditton and Whiston, each of which 
set up to find out the Jongitude, to 
call the one good Master Ditton, and 
the other wicked Will Whiston. But 
as Swift was a great associate with the 
Freethinkers of those days, such as 
Bolingbroke, Pope, and others, who 
did not believe the books called the 
Scriptures, there is no certainty whe- 
ther he wittily called him wicked for 
defending the Scriptures, or for writ- 
ing against them; the known charac- 
ter of Swift decides for the former.”* 

There lies no objection to the esti- 
mate which Mr. Paine has made of 
Mr. Whiston’s literary and scientific 
character. He had a celebrity, not in 
England only, but in divers parts of 
Europe, by his numerous writings ; 
and was considered as ‘‘a person of 
extraordinary natural parts, and of 
great acquired jearning, particularly 
wa ee mA and mathematics.” 

‘he tribute of respect paid by Mr. 
Paine to Mr. Whiston’s learning and 
talents seems intended to derive some 
authority to the cause, to which he 
immediately enlists this man of sci- 
ence and philosophy, as an adherent 
and an advocate. ‘* He,” i.e. Mr. 
Whiston, ‘‘ wrote so much in defence 
of the Old Testament, and of what 
he calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
that at last he began to suspect the 





* “The Age of Reason,” Part Ill. 
p- 47, 48, note. 

+t Goadby’s “ British Biography,” 
Vol. VHE. p. 257. 
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truth of the Scriptures, and wrote. 
against them.” This, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, is the first time that 
this worthy man, a confessor also for 
what he deemed the purer Christian 
doctrine, in distinction from the Atha- 
nasian creed, has been classed amongst 
unbelievers; unless it may have been 
by those who identify Athanasianism 
with Christianity. It is an unhappy 
circumstance, attending this impeach- 
ment of the sincerity and constancy 
of Mr. Whiston’s belief in the Scrip- 
tures, that it is brought forward ina 
posthumous tract; so that it is in vaifi 
to call upon the author to establish 
his assertion on positive proof. It 
deserves attention, that he offers no 
proof of its truth: he appeals to no 
authority for it; he refers to no work 
of the writer whom he thus calum- 
niates, in evidence of the veracity or 
correctness of his declaration. r. 
Whiston died on the 22d of August, 
1752, in the 85th year of his age. 
Mr. Paine could not, then, speak on 
personal knowledge; and he does not 
allege the testimony of any other 
man, who had received from his 
mouth Mr. Whiston’s last confessions. 

The reader may indeed suppose, 
that the fact was so clearly ascertaiii- 
ed, that there was no occasion for any 
testimony or proof to justify Mr. 
Paine’s bringing it forward; for Mr. 
Paine seems to make a general refer- 
ence to the publications of Mr. Whis- 
ton, as proofs of it; when it is said, 
**he wrote against the Scriptures, as 
well as began to suspect the truth of 
them,” it might be supposed from 
this round, bold assertion, that there 
is some tract, or volume, from the 
pen of Mr. Whiston, and with his 
name, in which he attacked the Scrip- 
tures. I have now before me, ‘A 
Complete Chronological Catalogue of 
Mr. Whiston’s Writings, given by 
Himself,” at the end of his ‘‘ Histo- 
rical Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke,” in 1730, amounting to 
forty-seven publications. In this list 
there is not one piece which, judging 
by the obvious tenor of the title, or 
the avowed design expressed in it, 
offers the least sign, or even suggests 
a suspicion of its being written against 
the Scriptures. This is the more re- 
markable, if Mr. Whiston had written 
any tract with this intention; because 
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he was a man of great frankness of 
manners and undisguised integrity ; 
and explicitness of subject marks the 
titles of all his works. Many of them 
are philosophical. Some of them, it 
is true, are theological. ‘*Theology,” 
we are told by a contemporary,* and 
against whom he did take up his 
pen, ‘‘ he had studied with the great- 
est application and integrity, zn the 
Scriptures, and in the writings of the 
ancients; despising the catechism, 
confessions, or articles of faith and 
traditions of all modern churches, and 
the commentaries on Scripture, and 
systematical books of all modern theo- 
logues.”{ The fact is, that the Cata- 
logue of his works exhibits several 
theological writings, evidently intend- 
ed to elucidate the Scriptures, to ex- 
plain difficulties, and to defend their 
divine authority: e.g. The Chrono- 
logy of the Old Testament, and the 
Harmony of the Evangelists;—An 
Essay on the Revelation of St. John; 
—The Accomplishment of Scripture 
Prophecies, in Eight Sermons, at Mr. 
Boyle’s Lecture ;—Sermons and Es- 
says on several Subjects ;—Primitive 
Christianity revived, in five volumes; 
—Reflections on a Discourse of Free- 
Thinking ;—A Commentary on the 
Three Epistles of St. John ;—An Es- 
say towards restoring the true Text 
of the Old Testament, and for vindi- 
cating the Citations made thence in 
the New Testament ;—The Literal 
Accomplishment of Scripture Prophe- 
cies, in Answer to Mr. Collins ;— 
A Collection of authentic Records be- 
longing to the Old and New Testa- 
ment;—The Horeb Covenant re- 
vived :—besides some Tracts concern- 
ing Baptism, and on the Athanasian 
Doctrine ;—Two Letters to the Bi- 
shop of London on the Primitive 
Doxologies ;—A Letter to the Earl 
of Nottingham on the Eternity of the 
Son and Holy Spirit, &c.;—and a vo- 
Jume, entitled ‘* Astronomical Prin- 
ciples of Religion, natural and re- 
vealed.” But there is no trace of 
any tract against the Scriptures. 

So far this deponent speaks from the 
catalogue of Mr. Whiston’s writings, 
down to the year 1730, and no far- 
ther. But this respectable man lived 








* Mr. Anthony Collins, 
t British Biog. vol. viii, p. 257. 
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twelve years afterwards: a period of 
time sufficient to allow of a change of 
sentiments, and a publication of his 
last thoughts. There were, it is true, 
pieces from his pen subsequent to 
1730. The Memoirs of his Life 
were drawn up by himself, and car- 
ried down to July 2, in the year 1749. 
In this stage of his life he published 
several pieces relative to an Eclipse 
mentioned by Phlegon ; a Map of Eu- 
rope; an Enquiry into the Evidence 
of Archbishop Cranmer’s Recanta- 
tion ; Athanasian Forgeries; —Im- 
praitions and IJnterpolations ; — The 
*rimitive Eucharist revived ;— The 
Astronomical Year; — The genuine 
Works of Flavius Josephus, in En- 
glish; —An Account of the Demo- 
niacs, and of the Power of casting out 
Demons, both in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Four First Centu- 
ries;—The Longitude discovered by 
the Eclipses ;—Occultations and Con- 
junctions of Jupiter’s Planets ;—A 
Collection of Original Texts, Testi- 
monies of Antiquity that relate to the 
Christian Discipline; —The efernity 
of Hell’s Torments considered ;—An 
Appeal to Thirty Primitive Councils 
against the Athanasian Heresy :—A 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on Jaying aside Unscriptural 
Articles at Geneva;—The Minutes of 
the Society for promoting Primitive 
Christianity ;—and an Account of Mr, 
Bautier’s Enquiries into the Chrono- 
logy, the Doctrines and Discipline of 
the Primitive Church;—A_ single 
sheet on our Saviour’s Resurrection, 
to clear the Difficulties which have 
puzzled Commentators, in 1744 :— 
The primitive New Testament, in 
English, (in Four Parts), according to 
Beza’s, the Clermont, and Alexan- 
drian MSS. 1745 ;—The Sacred His- 
tory of the Old and New Testament, 
from the Creation of the World till 
the Days of Constantine the Great; 
containing withal the fulfilling of 
Scripture Prophecies all along; with 
an civ Critical Observations, 1748. 
It does not appear that Mr. Whiston 
published any thing for about four 
years before his death, besides his 
Memoirs; and in 1750, he added a 
third volume, at the publication of 
which, his real friends were much 
concerned. It consists chiefly of those 
lectures in which he undertook tg 
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explain the prophecies of the Old and 
New Testament. * 

Here is nothing in this long list that 
has the aspect of writings against the 
Scriptures: but his latest are in the 
same strain with his earliest theolo- 

ical works. We are informed, that 
. left some MS. viz.a version of 
David's Psalms in Metre ; anda Para- 
phrase on the Book of Job. The titles 
of these MS. bear nothing on the 
face of them, to justify, or even to 
suggest a suspicion, that they con- 
tained any thing in them inconsistent 
with the most reverent regards for the 
Scriptures. The titles and design of 
some of his tracts, as those on the 
Eclipse, mentioned by Phlegon ; his 
Vindication of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, and of the Recogni- 
tions of Clement, and his defence 
of Anstea’s History of the Septua- 
gent Translation; not to mention his 
tract on the Sibyline Orac!l 
that so far from beit isposed to 
write against the Scriy , he was 
more ready, as Mr. Collins observed, 
in his ‘* Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion,” (8vo. 
when Mr. Whiston was in his 57tI 
year, ** to take up with all manner of 
false proofs in behalf of Christianity, 
such as forged books, forged io. 
precarious suppositions, tales, and 
sham miracles, as well as with the 
most substantia] proofs.” This author, 
aman of a truly amiable and exem- 
plary conversation, distinguished by 
his talents and virtues, though he had 
conceived, on account of the cor- 
ruption among Christians, and the 
persecuting spirit of the clergy, strong 
prejudices against Christianity, and 
stands almost first in the list of deis- 
tical authors, bore an honourable 
testimony to the sincerity and steadi- 
ness of Mr. Whiston’s religious pro- 
fession, ‘* He is an upright and very 
religious man, and a most xcalous 
Christian; leading a moral life, as is 
common to most who are stiled 
heretics ; cultivating in himself, and 
promoting in others, such virtue and 
learning, as he thinks would most 
conduce to the honour of Ged, by 
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* Brit. Biog. vol. viii. p. 256. 
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with the applause of all, and envy of 
none, and willingly and courageously 
undergoing obloquy, poverty, and per 
secution, all three whereof have been 
his lot, and the two former will be al- 
ways for thejsake of a good conscience; 
deeming prudence to be the worldly 
wisdom -condemned by Christ and 
his apostles, and concealment of re 
ligious sentiments to be a great crime ; 
sacrificing his understanding to the 
obedience of faith, and believing mys- 
teries; and not rejecting even the 
Athanasian Creed, though, in his 
opinion, contradictory to itself, and 
toreason ; but only as not grounded 
on Scripture and antiquity ; tollowing 
some practices, how rigid and seem- 
ingly religious soever, and how re- 
mote soever from the practices of the 
age and country wherein he lives, 
which he thinks was required by 
Christ and his apostles—holding a 
society in his own house, of honest 
and inquisitive men, of all parties and 
otions among Christians, in order to 





original Christiamity ; and, in fine, as 
much in earnest, as some others 
seem in jest. He renounces all pre- 
ferment, and will not so much as 
receive inoney from infidel hands,”* 
This firm consistent professor of 
Christianity ; this zealous advocate for 
it, isthe man, whom Mr. Paine so con- 
fidently represents as a writer against 
the Scriptures. He lived, indeed, 
nearly thirty years after this high en- 


comium passed on him. But the evi- 
dence we have adduced of his senti- 
i ) the divine authority of the 


»s, and on the defence due to 

; not appear to have under- 
y change. For as in the year 
i726, he had procured a model of 
the tabernacle of Moses, and another 
of the temple of Jerusalem, serving 
to explain Solomon's, Zorobabel’s, 
Herod’s, and Ezekiel’stemples, to be 
made by a very skilful workman, on 
which he read lectures at London, 
Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge-Wells, 
Which lectures he continued many 
years, soin his Memoirs, published 
in 174Q, (second edition’ he informs 
us, that he intended many more like 
lectures, and others preparatory to 
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the restoration of the Jews. 
declares, ‘‘ This I take to be my pecu- 
liar business: since [ have, | think, 
plainly discovered, that it will not be 
many years before the Messiah will 
come or the restoration of the Jews, 
and the first resurrection: when the 
last of these temples, the temple of 
Ezekiel, will be built upon Mount 
Moriah.”* How fanciful and ground- 
less soever may be deemed this pro- 

hetic anticipation of the good man, 
it must be allowed to be the revery 
of a religious man, and a believer in 
the Scriptures. 

In this light he has been always re- 
garded by those who have any ac- 
quaintance with his name and cha- 
racter. Dr. Lardner, in 1758, six 
rears after his death, refers to Mr. 
Whiston, in the most handsome 
terms, as a person, who, with others, 
had endeavoured to give aclear ac- 
count of the Scripture doctrine con- 
cerning God and Christ ; all of whom 
he describes as ‘‘ men of unquestioned 
piety and eminent for natural and ac- 
quired abilities ; and who, though their 
schemes were not exactly the same, 
and had not all equal acceptance and 
success, yet by their writings, had 
cherished a spirit of inquiry and 
thoughtfulness in things of religion ; 
and had promised knowledge, mode- 
ration, candour, and equity, among 
Christians.” + The writers, besides 
Mr. Whiston, to whom Dr. Lardner 
refers, were Dr. Samuel Clarke, 


For he 


and Dr. Robert Clayton, bishop of 


Clogher: and from the strain of Dr. 
Lardner’s encomium, 2s wel] as from 
his classing, Mr. Whiston with two 
such eminent advocates and professors 
of Christianity, it is clear, that he 
had never heard of Mr. Whiston’s 
“* writings against the Scriptures.” 
But the reader, after all this evi- 
dence, who,is disposed to give credit 
to Mr. Paine, will say, that Mr. 
Whiston ‘‘ was prosecuted for writ- 
ing against the Scriptures.” It should, 
however, be recollected, that history 
furnishes instances of men, of inno- 
cent men, having been prosecuted, 
and even convicted oncharges, which, 





* Memoirs, p. 288—4. 

+ “* Letter on the Logos.” Preface, 
p. 4, and the Tract, p. 170—180, 
note, Svo. edit. 
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in the judgment of discerning and 
impartial persons, were not well sup- 
ported, nor just grounds for a ver- 
dict. 

How the matter really stood with 
respect to Mr. Whiston, if you find a 
corner for this in your instructive 
Miscellany, shall be examined in an- 
other letter, 

From, Mr. Editor, yours, 
Josnua TouLmin. 
Birmingham, 
Jan. 3, 1813. 





Continuation of Coxsz’s TRAVELS 
in SWITZERLAND. Translated 
from the French, by W. H. Ret. 
[Concluded from Vol. xviil. p. 368.) 


H E Wendenburg is naturally ex- 

plained as the mountain of the 
Vandals ; but it is not my province to 
penetrate into the obscurity which 
covers the history of the West. I can 
only infer, that if one may conclude 
upon the antiquity of the people from 
the nature of the soil which they in- 
habit: if any thing is to be argued 
from the simplicity of their manners 
and the invariability of their customs, 
or presume upon any traces found in 
their language, one must necessarily 
look upon the people ahout the 
Schreekhorn as extremely ancient, if 
not the alorigines of the place. Their 
manner of life is characterised by akind 
of immutability, as are their customs 
also. The predecessors of the shep- 
herds of this place have probably re- 
sided there ever since the first ages of 
civilization. In some of the cottages 
of these meuntains written registers 
are to be seen, in which those good 
pastors have handed down the descent 
of their flocks for a long space of 
time. I have seen one of these rude 
chronicles containing a continued his- 
tory of the revolutions of the neigh- 
bouring glaciers, and of a long series 
of years in which the owners had been 
prosperous with their cattle, or other- 
wise. ‘Lhese events alone, which are 
interesting to men who know no 
place but their mountains and their 
flocks, and whose lives are so uniform, 
that no epoch in them is distinguish- 
able from another, are chronicled by 
thirty different hands, in the same 
characters and the same style. Evem 
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the names of these mountaineers are 
witnesses to the antiquity of their race. 
They generally bear those of the 
places where their cottages are or 
were built. Oneis called John of the 
Rock ; another Peter of the Vineyard, 
another James under the Forest ; and 
yet a glacier has, for many ages past, 
covered the rock which gave the 
name to John; there is now no Vine- 
yard near Peter’s dwelling ; and the 
forest which probably shaded the ha- 
bitation of the third has been swept 
away by the lavanges ! 

Mr. Coxe, mentioning the village 
of Leuck, or Loiche, where the cele- 
brated Swiss baths are situated, ob- 
serves, ‘* it is more romantic than 
that of Bath, and its waters probably 
not less efficacious, though the vil- 
lage contains only a small number of 
miserable cottages, whilst Bath is one 
of the most agreeable cities in Eu- 
rope.” To this, we may add, the 
valley, at the bottom of which these 
baths are situated, forms a precipice, 
enclosed between three mountains 
almost perpendicular, which gives it 
the form of an acute triangie, the 
case of which is formed by the Geinmi, 
while the summit opens into the 
plains of the Valais, and pours out a 
torrent called the Dala. ‘Towards 
the base of the triangle is a bosse, the 
level of which is much more elevated 
than the site of the valley, and upon 
which the village of Leuck is si- 
tuated. 

Owing to this elevation, the ba- 
thers have a view of a small portion 
of the hemisphere, and enjoy the 
presence of the sun from eight in 
the morning till four in the after- 
noon ; that is to say, during the long- 
est day in summer. The lower part 
of the valley scarcely see the sun, 
excepting at noon day. This place 
must be extremely cold; and, in rea- 
lity, during some of the finest days 
in July, if the wind begin to blow 
from the mountains, it seems as if 
winter was coming all at once with 
its frosts and snows: a thick fo 
often envelopes the atmosphere, an 
the flakes of snow fall from the rocks 
and cover the valley. The two moun- 
tains, which form the sides of the 
triangle, are the Syders and the 
Letchberg ; the first to the west, and 
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the latter to the east. Formerly they 
used to penetrate this way from the 
Canton of Berne into the Valais. 

In the analysis of the waters of 
Leuck, they yield a considerable 
quantity of the liver of sulphur, In fact 
this is common to all the medicinal 
springs in Switzerland. Into these 
baths, which are vast reservoirs of 
water, the bathers enter pell mell, in 
a manner the most incommodious 
and indecent. The inns are detes- 
table, yet in spite of these -inconve- 
niences, the place is most uncom- 
monly frequented, particularly by 
persons afflicted with old ulcers. 

There are two principal roads to 
these baths ; that of Kandersteg and 
that of Leuch: the first leads from 
the canton of Berne, and the latter 
from the Valais. This is the most 
agreeable, but yet it is not such as to 
leave people unused to this kind of 
travelling altogether at their ease. It 
is not passable for carriages. —Two 
other paths run from the Valais across 
the mountains; one straight from 
Salges to Inden, and which before you 
arrive at. the village offers a singular 
view of the adjacent country ; for, 
after having long traversed a forest of 
pines, we gain the ridge of a moun- 
tain, and suddenly find ourselves upon 
the brink of a steep precipice, of a 
depth sufficient to appal the stoutest 
that dare look down into it.— Op. 
posite to this we see the Gemmi, 
terminating in three points, which 
bear a striking resemblance to three 
spires ; beneath the Gemmi and be- 
tween the mountains, a profound 
abyss appears like a gulph; this is 
the valley containing the baths of 
Leuck, the bottom of. which is im- 
pervious to the human eye ! Between 
this and the Gemmi, a little towards 
the left, we see the village of Inden, 
built upon a vast platform, separate 
from the elevation I spoke of before, 
which forms the precipice no one 
attempts to pass. To the right we 
remark the village of Aléinenx, upon 
a platform so oblique, that out of its 
streets one might roll down into the 
abyss which surrounds it. This is the 
village Mr. Coxe names Alpen, and 
which has no other communication 
with the valley of Leuck, but by a 
oe of eight ladders, which 
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Connect the most dreadfuljpaths in the 
world. I much doubt whether Mr. 
Coxe had aclose view of it; a tra- 
veller like him, who looked upon the 
passage of the Fourches as dangerous, 
and trembled at the bare recollection 
of a path which borders the glacier of 
Grindenwald, never could havespoken 
with that tranquillity of temper, of a 
passage the most alarming of any in 
Switzerland, as much by its form as 
by the Jength and steepness of the 
ladders, that the nature of the rocks 
obliged to be so placed, whilst the 
schistous beds of which, and their 
want of adherence, often refuse a 
solid support to the foot, and of 
course excite a natural apprehension 
of damage to the head from the fall- 
ing fragments. 

‘rom the lofty steep which offers 
this view, we descend trom the preci- 
pice by a made way something like 
that-of Kendersteg, and which has 
been very properly called the Galle- 
vies. It isa long x?g-zag, cut out of 
the perpendicular rock. It 1s buta 
short time since this was substituted 
for a continuation of ladders like those 
of Albinen, up and down which they 
carried the sick and lame that visited 
the baths, generally bound fast to 
the back of some robust mountaineer. 
But to prevent the effects of the 
dread which the view of the passage 
would have inspired, they generally 
took the precaution of blindfolding 
the patients. 

The second route of the mountains 
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runs along the border, opposite to 
Inden, and comes down directly upon 
the town of Leyck. This road has 
nothing frightful in it, excepting the 
deep abyss, over which it seems to 
be suspended, and which is occupied 
by the torrent of the Dala. Just at 
the opening of the valley we traverse 
this rapid stream, upon a wooden 
bridge, which connects the two moun- 
tains. This bridge is elevated several 
hundred feet above the surface of the 
water, 

Opposite the perpendicular face of 
the western mountains | observed a 
kind of aqueduct about two leagues 


in length.—This is a continuation of 


trunks of fir, hollowed out for the 
purpose of conveying water, and sup- 
ported along this wall of rock, by iron 
Inserted into the same. When this 
was done, it was necessary to let the 
workmen down by ropes, to which 
they were in a manner suspended. 
Could any one imagine, that the nar- 
row and dangerous surface afforded 
by these pipes was made a path by 
the peasants to communicate from 
one mountain to another, as the 
shortest way? But in fact a great 
number of these kind of passages are 
to be found in the mountainous parts 
of the Valais, where the rocks, prin- 
cipally to the south, are uncommonly 
steep, and in which are very large 
fissures ; obstacles which it seems the 
intrepidity. and ingenuity of the pea- 
sants seldom or never fail to over- 
come. 
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Extracts from @ CURIOUS SATIRI- 
cat Work, published in the Time 
of CROMWELL. 


[From Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature.] 
PAUL'S CHURCH YARD 
IBRI Theologici, Policiti, His- 
_Atorici, Nundinis Paulinis (una 
cum Templo) prostant Venales. 
Juxta seriem alphabeti democratici. 
Done into English for the assembly 
of divins. 
This is a facetious satire upon the 
Cromwellians and Sectaries by the 


LA SELECTA. 


Cavaliers, in the form of a description 
of Books not written, of pretended 
Acts of Parliament, Queries, Resolves, 
Cases of Conscience, &c. It is very 
rare, and hasso much humour, that a 
few extracts cannot, I think, fail to 
amuse the reader. 


CLASSIS I. 
Ecclesiasticus, a plain demonstra- 
tion that Col. Pridé (alias Bride) was 

Sounder of S. Brides Church, and not 
Jound in the porch, because the porch 


was built before the church, that is 
not behind it. 
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A Catalogue of the Nobility of 
England and Ireland, from his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Generall Cromwell, 
and the Lord Deputy Jreton, to the 
several Peers and Trades of each Regi- 
ment. 

Several Readings on the Statute of 
Magna Charta by John Lilburn, with 
a Tretise of the best way of boyling 
Soap 

Merlinus Anglicus, the Art of dis- 
covering all that never was, and all 
that never shall be, by William 
Lil/y, with an Index thereto, by Johu 
Booker. 

A Confutation of that vulgar Opi- 
nion, that a Receiver is worse than a 
Thief, because now very honest Men 
are Receivers of the King’s Reve- 
nues 

The Childrens’ Dictionary, and ex- 
act Collection of all new Words born 
since November 3, 1640, in Speeches, 
Prayers, or Sermons, as well those 
that signitie something as nothing. 

P comsday Book, a clear Manifes- 
tation that more Roundheads go to 
Heaven than Cavaliers, because 
Roundheads on their Death-beds do 
repent of their former Cause and 
Opinions, but not Cavaliers. 


CLASSIS II. 


Containing twenty new Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


An Act for turning all Lawes into 
English, with a short Abridgment for 
such new Lawyers as cannot write and 
read. 

An Act for expunging the word 
King, and inserting the word Parlia- 
ment in all Texts of Scripture, be- 
ginning at Isai. xxx. 33. Tophet is 
prepared for the. 

An Act concerning the Thames 
that whereas at Westminster it ébbs six 
hours, and flows but four, it shall 
henceforth ebb four hours, and flow 
Six. 

An Act for pulling down all Mo- 
narchicall Signes in London, (the Sun, 
the Eagle, the Phoenix, the Lion, 
&c.) and setting up such Birds and 
Beasts as have more heads than 
one. 

An Act forbidding Oxford to be 
called an Vniversitie, since it is a 
Congregation wherein two or three 
are gathered together. 
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CLASSIS IIl. 


HISTORIANS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


Anzoyaux, That the army ought to 
march but two abrest, since all crea- 
tures at Noah's ark went by couples. 

The confutation of Geographers, 
who said we of this island were an- 
tipodes to none, though we tread con- 
trary to all the world. 

The jurisdiction of Courts, that the 
upper and lower bench are legall seats 
of justice, being made of such wood 
as grew in the King’s forrests, and 
cut down by ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, 


CLASSIS IV. 


Causists resolving tender consci- 
ences in these 40 Queres, 


Whether England be Samson (as 
Master Goodwin tells us) because it 
is strong, or because it is imprisoned, 
shaven close, and hath lost its two 
eyes? 

Whether the Spanish Ambassador, 
Don Alonzo De Cardenos, be better 
paid from Madrid or Westminster ? 

Whether that text (they are all be- 
come abominable, there is none that 
doth good, no not one) doth concern 
Committee-Men ? 

Whether since no man must print 
or write books, we may print the 
names of books that never were 
written ? 

Whether the nobility are not bound 
to turn souldiers, when most of 
their houses in London are made gar- 
risons ? 

Whether the chaplains do well to 
tell the army, You shall never read 
the like, when most of the officers 
can neither write nor read ? 

Whether now more bodies or souls 
are saved, when every man doth 
either practice physic, or preach ? 

Whether it be as lawful to build a 
church, and call it S. Paul's as to 
build ships and call them the Fairfax, 
the President, the Speaker ? 

Whether ever there was so much 
and so little written as now? 

Whether the Common Prayer Book 
should fare worse because it was first 
established on the 19th of May, which 
is the King’s birth-day ? 

Whether the States should not 
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allow two harvests in one year, as they 
take double taxes ? 

Whether the Parliament had not 
cause to forbid Christmas, when they 
found their printed Acts under so 

nany Christmas Pyes ? 

Whether he that scribbled this 
Catalogue of Books, was not robbed 
of all his own? 

Whether the worm of conscience 
dare bite a Parliament-man ? 

Whether it is properly called Paul's 
Church, since ’twill be a yard without 
a church ? 

CENTURIA SECUNDA. 


CLASSIS V. 


Scaliger in laudem Anseris, or a 
Panegyrick to the Earle of Salis. 
bury. 

Bellum Grammaticale, that Par/ia- 
mentdome, Counceldome, Committee- 
dome, or Sword-dome, are better 
words than Christendome or King- 
dome. 

The army’s Remonstrance, that his 
Excellency and his Officers tooke up 
armes in defence of their own lands 
and revenues. 

Camden's Remains, proving this 
island was part of the Continent, and 
that then it was governed by Parlia- 
ments and States. 

Dominus e domo, that the House 
of Commons is called a House, be- 
cause the members resolve to dweil 
there. 

Baubella, that the word Bazbles 
(as appears in Hoveden in Rich. I.) 
doth properly signifie jewe/s or pre- 
cious stones. By Sit Henry Mildmay, 
Master of the Baubles. 


CLASSIS VI. 
Twenty new Acts of Parliament. 


An Act for constituting six new 
Heralds, in regard the old ones can- 
not blazon the armes of divers new 
honourable Officers of State. 

An Act for sending 2000 paire of 
shooes to the souldiers in Jreland, 
which shooes shall be approved by 
Colonel Hewson*, Governour of 
Dublin. 

An Act for admitting Jews into 
England, with a short proviso for 
banishing the Cavaliers, 





* Col. Hewson, formerly a shoe- 
maker. 
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An Act of Oblivion for malignants 
to forget that ever they had estates. 

An Act commanding all men to 
agree, that since there must be 
but few Jawes, there may be few 
causes. 

An Act, that the author of Don 
Quixot shall explain whom he means 
by the Parliament of Death. 

An Act forbidding any men to put 
Greek or Latin titles to their books, 
unless such persons can spell Eng- 
lish. 

An Act forbidding all grociers and 
cooks from buying any more of the 
Parliamentary declarations. 


CLASSIS. VII. 


Halfe-dozen large Petitions. 


The humble Petition of the City of 
London, that those citizens that can 
raise no horse may raise a troop of 
oxen. 

The humble Petition of the Keeper 
of Bedlam (alias Bethlehem) that he 
may have more help in regard his 
prisoners now break loose, and are 
al] turned preachers. 

The humble Petition of Matthew 
Walbank and Gyles Calvert, that in 
regard paper grows so deare, the State 
would grant them the paper which 
sticks in needlesse tickets upon every 
doore, since now so few take lodgings 
in London. 


CLASSIS VIII. 
Commentators and Schoolmen. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Tryall, written by William Prinn, 
declaring all the Archbishop spake or 
did before he was born, and since his 
buriall, being the gth tome of Master 
Prinn’s works. 

Sepelire mortuos, a list of those 
sects, who dying in prisgn were de- 
nyed Christian burial, and (left in the 
fields) were eaten by hoggs, which 
now makes pork so chap in London. 

A Letter of Thanks from the Spa- 
nish Embassadour (Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas) to the Councell of State, 
for hanging his rooms with Titian’s 
12 Cesars, and other rare peeces of 
the King of England's goods. 

TlAacoyga Pos, the Art of declaring, 
undeelaring, adding, or expunging. 
By the Earle of Lowdon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland. 
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© Some Account of the Lice of the 


late “Right Honourable Wittiam 

WinpuaMm. Abstracted from Mr. 

Amyor’s Narrative, prefixed to 

his Speeches. 

{Continued from Vol. xvi. p. 494.) 

TERY soon after his acceptance of 
AY office, Mr Windham, at the request 
of his colleagues, undertook a mission 
to our army in Flanders ; for the pur- 
pose, it is understood, of explaining 
in confidence to the Duke of York, 
certain reasons which induced the 
ministers to makea new arrangement 
for the command of the forces. He 
sailed for Helvoetsluys in the latter 
end 8f August, and after executing 
the business of his mission, remained 
ashért time at his Royal Highness’s 
head quarters, gratifying his love of 
military pursuits, by a tase of a sol- 
dier’s life on service. He returned to 
England early in October. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Windham 
vindicated the measures of govern- 
ment in Parliament with a degree of 
warmth and openness which by some 
persons was censured as indiscreet. 
‘To that sort of discretion, indeed, 
which consists in dissembling opi- 
nions and feelings, Mr. Windham was 
an utter stranger. He thought that 
the common maxim, ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy,” was as valuable in courts 
and cabinets as in the ordinary con- 
cerns in life. It is true that, by 
pursuing this conduct, he sometimes 
gave opportunities to his adversaries 
to turn to his disadvantage any hasty 
or strong expressions which might 
fall from him in the course of a warm 
debate. Among those which were 
imputed to him, the greatest triumph 
Was assumed by the opposition of the 
day from that of ‘* perish commerce 
—let the constitution live.” But it is 
curious enough that this remarkable 
sentiment, which was first charged on 
him ina pamphlet under the ficti- 
tious signature of Jasper Wilson, and 
was afterwards echoed and re-echoed 
throngh the country, had, in fact, 
never been uttered by him, but was 
owned by Mr. Hardinge. Mr. Wind- 
ham, however, though he denied 
having spoken the words, soar 
the sentiment, under’ the explanation 
which he gaye of it, namely, a pre- 
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ference, as an allernative, of govern- 
ment, order, and the British laws, 
above mere wealth and commercial 
prosperity, ; 

In July 1795, an expedition, com. 
posed of Emigrants, proceeded against 
Quiberon. For this project, which 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham al- 
ways held himself responsible. He 
thought it a most important object 
that an attempt should be made to 
assist the efforts of those Frenchmen 
who were bravely struggling at home 
against republican usurpation; and 
he earnestly wished that such an ex- 
periment should be tried with a far 
greater force than was actually em- 
ployed in it. He always remained 
firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly 
considered by our government; and 
that if the tide had been ‘* taken at 
the head,” the family of Bourbon 
might have been restored to the 
throne of their ancestors. Ofthe ex- 
tent of the war in La Vendée, which 
seemed to be but little known in this 
country, Mr. Windham took an op- 
portunity, some years afterwards, of 
giving a very forcible description, in 
the Appendix to his speech on the 
Peace of Amiens. 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament, 
in 1796, Mr. Windham was, for the 
fourth time, chosen member for Nor- 
wich. An opposition, however, of a 
much more formidable nature than 
that in 1794, was attempted in favour 
of Mr. Bartlett Gurney, a banker, of 
considerable local influence, who was 
defeated by a majority of only 83. 
Mr. Thelwall, the celebrated political 
lecturer, was at Norwich during this 
election, and endeavoured to sharpen 
the contest by his popular harangues 
in the market-place, against Mr. 
Windham, and the war-system of the 
Pitt administration: 

On the 10th of July 1793, Mr. 
Windham married Cecilia, one of the 
daughters of the late Admiral Arthur 
Forrest, an officer who attained the 
highest reputation in his profession, 
and whose gallant exploit inthe year 
1758, when with three English ships 
he attacked and beat off seven French 
ones, will be ever distinguished in our 
naval annals. The truly amiable and 
excellent qualities of Mrs. Windham, 
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and the interchange of affectionate 
attentions which marked this union 
from the commencement to the close 
of it, are topics upon which it would 
be grateful but needless to dilate. 

Of Mr. Windham’s political and 
parliamentary course, during the re- 
mainder of the period in which he 
continued in office with Mr. Pitt, it 
seems unnecessary to speak much in 
detail; nor, indeed, could it be done, 
without entering into a historical re- 
lation of the events of the war, which 
would be quite inconsistent with the 
limited nature of the present narra- 
tive. It may be sufficient to observe 
generally, that he strenuously resisted 
every proposal which was made for 
seeking a peace with the French re- 
publick , aswell as every measure which 
under the specious name of Reform, 
tended, as he thought, to the subver- 
sion of the constitution. The union 
with Ireland at length indirectly occa- 
sioned the dissolution of the cabinet. 
Mr. Windham’s own statement on 
this subject is so explicit and decisive 
that it may be proper to quote it here, 
though it will necessarily find a place 
in another part of the present work *, 
«© When the proposition,” said he, 
*¢ for the union was first brought 
ward, I had strong objections to the 
measure, and I was only reconciled to 
it upon the idea that all disabilities 
attaching on the Catholics of Ireland 
were to be removed, and that the 
whole population would be united in 
interest and affections. Believing this 
to be the case, and finding that impe- 
diments were started to this measure, 
much stronger than I was prepared 
to apprehend, I relinquished the ad- 
ministration, because I thought the 
measure indispensable to the safety of 
this empire.” His resignation, which 
took place in February 1801, accom- 

anied five of his colleagues; viz. 
Nir. Pitt, the Lord Chancellor (Lough- 
borough), Lord Grenville, Lord Spen- 
cer, and Mr. Dundas. In the new 
administration, Mr. Addington was 
placed at the head of the treasury, 
bearing of course the acknowledged 
character of prime mintster. 

Mr. Windham had been in office 


for- 





* See speech on the Irish Catholic 
Petition, Vol. il. p. 277. 
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nearly seven years, and during that 
time had effected many regulations 
by which the army was materially 
benefited. By one of these, the Wives 
and families of soldiers serving abroad 
were enabled to obtain information 
of their relatives with much greater 
facility and regularity than before ; 
and the fee which had been customary 
on such enguiries was abolished, 
The pay of subalterns, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, as well as 
the pensions to officers’ widows, were 
increased by him; and that admirable 
institution, the Royal Military Asylum, 
owed its establishment to his humane 
suggestions and active exertions. 
During the prorogation of Parlia- 
Ment in 1801, the new ministers set- 
tled preliminaries of peace with 
France and her allies. This measure 
Mr. Windham regarded, not less in 
the terms than in the principle, as 
highly dangerous to the interest of the 
country. On the first discussion of 
this subject, which was upon an 
Address of thanks to his Majesty, 
he was unable to deliver his senti- 
ments; but on the following day, 
(Noy. 4th.) when the report of the 
Address was brought up, he pro- 
nounced thé celebrated speech which 
he afterwards published in the form 
of a Pamphlet, subjoining to it an 
Appendix, which is valuable for the 
information it contains, as well as for 
the vigour with which it is composed. 
The definitive treaty, which was 
ratified a few months afterwards, he 
considered to be even more censurable 
than the preliminaries had been ; and 
in conformity with this opinicn, he 
moved an address to his Majesty on 
the :3th of May 1892, deploring the 
sacrifices which had been submitted 
to by the treaty, and expressing appre- 
hensions for the safety of the empire, 
in the immense accession of terri- 
tory, infiuence, and power which had 
been confirmed to France. He pre- 
faced this address with an eloquent 
and powerful speech, but after a de- 
bate which occupied two evenings 
the motion was negatived by 273 
votes against 22 ineluding tellers. 
Lord Grenville moved a similar ad- 
dress in the House of Lords, which 
was rejected by 122 against 16. So 
popular was the peace of Amiens, 
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ye that only 16 peers and 22 commoners event of a repulse at Norwich. His 
that could be found to disapprove of it! friends, at the latter place, though his 
tions Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though on dif- political connexion with them no 
‘ially ferent grounds, were found amongst longer existed, were unwilling to ex- 
vives its supporters. tinguish all recollection of it. They 
road In June 1802, the ministers took celebrated his birth-day by annual 
ation advantage of a favourable moment meetings, which were fuliy attended ; 
eater 7 for dissolving the Parliament, which and they gave themselves the addi- 
ore; = had now completed its sixth year. tional satisfaction of placing in their 
mary The peace of Amiens had ‘* bought public hall, by means of a subscrip- 
hed, } them golden opinions,” which were tion, a well-executed portrait of him 
pel to be worn “in their newest gloss ;” by the late Mr. Hoppner, from which 
las * 7) and the returns from the popular has been taken the whole length 
were elections, with some few exceptions, mezzatinto print by Reynolds, now 
able 7 served to shew that the people ap- become familiar to the public eye. 
um, proved of the peace and the peace During the first session of the new 
Jane makers. Mr. Windham, on the other parliament, the bad faith of the French 
i hand, fell a victim to the intrepidity government, which had been the sub- 
rlia- he had shewn in opposing this darling ject of his predictions, was revealed 
set- measure. After having represented to the country by the ministers, to 
with Norwich for eighteen years, he lost whom, in fact, it had become apparent 
sure his seat to Mr. William Smith, one very soon after the ratification of the 
$ im of its present members, who had Definitive Treaty. War appeared ine- 
, as been invited thither to oppose him. vitable; and though Mr. Fox and some 
the In his defeat, however, he had 1356 of his friends at first recommended 
1 of votes, falling short of his adversary’s that means for preventing it should be 
an number only by eighty.three. Inthe sought for through the mediation of 
sty, farewell address which he wrote upon Russia, yet, after the first shock had 
nti- this occasion (and which was pub- ceased to be felt, all ranks and de- 
lay, lished in the joint names of himself scriptions of persons throughout the 
the and his colleague, the late Mr. Frere), country prepared to engage in the new 
TO- he expressed his feelings in very strong contest with alacrity and vigour. By 
ich and emphaticterms. The contest he a man influenced more by individual, 
rm ; described to be oue of great political and less by public feeling, than Mr. 
an importance ; and sothe public seemed Windham was, this fulfilment of his 
the to consider it, for the loss of this predictions might have been consider- 
for election afforded matter of triumph ed as affording a proud triumph of opi- 
d. even to the newspapers of Paris, nion; but sucha sentiment, if mo- 
vas which, for some time past, had been mentarily excited in him, was effec- 
he remarkable for their coarse and vio- tually damped by others of a graver 
ble lent attacks on Mr. Windham’s anti- kind. Though “he had blamed the 
ind gallican opinions. peace, he lame: t d but did not op- 
he A subscription was immediately set pose the suden renewal of hostilities. 
on % on foot at Norwich for the purpose He regarded it as an evil, but in the 
the of bringing him forward as a candi choice which was then held out to us, 
ted date fcr the county of Norfolk; and as a less evil than the continuance of 
re- so powerful were the exertions of his the peace would have been. 
re, » friends, that Mr. Wodehouse, who Deeply impressed with these sen- 
Ti- » had just before offered himself as a timents, he opposed with consider- 
ad | candidate on the sameinterest, wasin- able warmth the measure which Mr. 
re- 4 duced to withdraw himself from the Fox recommended, of seeking an ad- 
nt > field. Mr. Windham, however, with- justment of differences through the 
le- | stood the solicitations of his friends, mediation of Russia; and he urged, 
igs strongly as they were pressed upon on the contrary, the immediate adop- 
73 him, and declined a contest which he tion of the most vigorous means for 
rs. |) foresaw would be wasteful and ha- the defence of the country. Of this 
d- = zardous. He took his seat for the description, however, he did not con- 
ch | # borough of St. Mawes, which the sider the measure proposed by the 
So kindness of the Grenville family had minister for raising, by a scheme of 
1S, secured for him as a retreat, in the ballot and subscription, what was 
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called an Army of Reserve; nor was 
he disposed to approve of the indis- 
criminate employment of a large and 
expensive establishment of volunteers. 
His speeches on this subject not only 
contain some of the most amusing 
specimens of his eloquence, but may 
be regarded, perhaps, as valuable 
essays on military topics, from which 
those who rem@in unconvinced by 
his arguments, may glean much use- 
ful information, conveyed to them in 
a pleasing and popular form *,-_ 

To the volunteers he was falsely 
represented as an enemy. He ad- 
mired and uniformly extolled the 
spirit which they manifested in the 
moment of danger; as well as their 
total disregard of personal inconve- 
nience and privations. But while he 
admitted their usefulness if employed 
as light independent bodies, trained 
as marksmen, and not clogged with 
the discipline of regulars, he lament- 
ed to see them formed into battalions, 
and attempted to be forced by a kind 
of hat-bed into troops of the line. To 
hang on the rear of an invading ene- 
my, to cut off his supplies, to annoy 
him from concealed points by keeping 
up an irregular fire, were services 
which he conceived volunteers might 
easily learn and skilfully execute ; but 
the steady and exact discipline which 
is required from troops destined to 
face an enemy in the field of battle. 
he thought their previous habits, un- 
suitable avocations, and scanty means 
of receiving instruction, would to- 
tally forbid them from attaining, 
The history of the glorious struggle 
which has since been maintained in 
Spain will furnish a strong confirma- 
tion of the accuracy of this distinction ; 
for it will be recollected that the hasty 
Jevies of the patriots have been almost 
uniformly repulsed and scattered, 
when they have ventured directly to 
oppose the enemy in the field ; while, 
on the other hand, their activity as 
irregular troops has principally en- 
abled them to protract for four years a 
contest against armies formidable in 
numbers as well as in discipline and 
experience. There were other ob- 
jections which Mr. Windham con- 
ceived against the volunteers, con- 





* See Vol. ii. 
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stituted as government allowed them @ 


to be. The expence which he consi- 
dered to be urmecessarily incurred in 


dress and in pay, as well as under © 


many other heads, he did not fail to 
protest against; and his complaints 
were still heavier with respect to the 
distribution of rank which was lavish- 
ly bestowed amongst the officers of 
the volunteer establishment, and 
which he conceived must prove not 
only offensive to the regular ofiicers, 
but, in case of actdal service, even 
dangerous to the country. _The ex- 
emptions too, which were granted to 
volunteers he regarded as highly mis- 
chievous, from their tendency to lock 
up men from better descriptions of 
service. None ot these objections, 
however, applied to the volunteers 
themselves; but were directed merely 
against their constitution, for which 
they were not to be blamed. It may 
be safely affirmed that he was entirely 
friendly to the volunteers as men, 
and disposed to turn their services to 
the best account of which he con- 
ceived them capable, 

It was not in the House of Com- 
mons aione that he recommended 
activity and vigour. He gave his full 
attention, during the autumn of this 
year (1803), to the defence of the 
county of Norfolk, where (besides 
raising a company of volunteers at 
Felbrigg, of which he was first the 
captain, and afterwards the colonel, 
on its being joined by Government in 
a battalion with other corps), he per- 
sonally surveyed a great part of the 
coast, attended the meetings of de- 
puty lieutenants, and ‘strongly urged 
the necessity of some locai measures 
of defence, which, however, were 
not adopted. At ene of these meet- 
ings, he proposed a set of resolutions 
containing some accurate and detailed 
information relative to the state of the 
Norfolk coast ; these resolutions were 
not passed, but the author of this 
sketch has in his possession a copy of 
them, which, for obvious reasons, it 
would be improper to publish *. 





* Mr. Windham took occasion to 
refer to these resolutions in his first 
speech in the ensuing session, on the 
23d Nov. 1803. 


[To be continued. ]} 
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The BuitisH Sry in AMERtCA. 
[Continued from Vol. xvi. p. 452.] 
Letter IX. 

Richmond Oct: 30. 
ALENTS, my dear 
wherever they have had a suita- 
bletheatre, have never failed toemerge 
from obscurity and assume their pro- 
per rank in the estimation of the 
world. The celebrated Camden is 
said to have been the tenant of a gar- 
ret. Yet from thedarkness, poverty, 
and ignominy of this residence, he 
advanced to distinction and wealth, 
and graced the first offices and titles 
of our island. It is impossible to 
turn over the British biography, with- 
out being struck and charmed by the 
multitude of correspondent examples: 
a venerable group of novi homines, as 
the Romans called them : men, who, 
from the lowest depth, of obscurity 
and want, and without even the in- 
fluence of a patron, have risen tothe 
first honours of their country, and 
founded their own families anew. In 
every nation, and in every age, great 
talents thrown fairly into the point of 
public observation, will invariably 
produce the same ultimate effect. The 
jealous pride of power may attempt to 
repress and crush them; the base and 
malignant rancour of impotent spleen 
and envy may strive to embarrass and 
retard their flight : but these efforts, 
so far from achieving their ignoble 
purpose, so far from producing a dis- 
cernible obliquity in the ascent of 
genuine and vigorous talents, will 
serve pa | to increase their momen- 
tum, and mark their transit with an 
additional streamof glory. 
When the great Earl of Chatham 
first made his appearance in our honse 


) of commons, and began to astonish 


te a, 


Pi be 


Fa ELS 


and transport the British parliament, 
and the British nation, by the bold- 
ness, the force and range of his 
thoughts, and the celestial fire and 
pathos of his eloquence, it is well 
known that the minister Walpole, 
and his brother Horace, (from mo- 
tives very easily understood) exerted 
all their wit, all their oratory, all 
their acquirements of every de- 
scription, sustained and enforced by 
the unfeeling “ insolence of office,” 
to heave a mountain on his. gigantic 
yenius, and hide it from the world. 
oor and powerless attempt !—The 
Univeasat Mac. Vor. XIX. 
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tables were turned. He rose upon 
them in the might and irresistible 
energy of his genius ; and in spite of 
all their convolutions, frantic agonies, 
and spasms, he strangled them and 
their whole faction with as much 
ease as Hercules did the serpent mi- 
nisters of jealousy, that were sent to 
assail his infant cradle. Who can 
turn over the debates of the day, and 
read the account of this conflict be- 
tween youthful ardour and hoary- 
headed cunning and power, without 
kindling in the cause of the tyro, and 
shouting at his victory? That they 
should Rave attempted to pass off the 
grand, yet solid and judicious opera- 
tions of a mind like his, as being 
mere theatrical start and emotion ; 
the giddy hair-brained eccentricities 
of a romantic boy! That they should 
have had the presumption to suppose 
themselves capable of chaining down 
to the floor of the parliament, a ge- 
nius so ethereal, towering, and sub- 
lime ! Why did they not, in the next 
breath, by way of crowning the cli- 
max of vanity, bid the magnificent 
fireball to descend from its exalted 
and appropriate region, and perform 
its splendid tour along the surface of 
the earth* ? 

When the son of this great man too, 
our present minister, and his compeer 





* See a beautiful note in Darwin's 
Botanic Garden, in which the writer 
suggests the probability of three con- 
centric strata of our atmosphere, in 
which, or between them, are produced 
four kinds of meteors: in the lowest 
the common lightning; in the next 
shooting stars; and the highest. re- 
gion, which he supposes to consist of 
inflammable gas tenfold lighter than 
the common atmospheric air, he 
makes the theatre of the northern 
light, and fireball or draco volans. 
He recites the history of one of the 
latter, seen in the year 1758, which 
was estimated to have been a mile and 
an half in circumference; to have 
been one hundred miles high; and 
to have moved towards the north, 
thirty miles inasecond. It had a real 
tail, many miles long, which through 
off sparks ifits course ; and the whole 
exploded with a sound like that of 
distant thunder. Bot. Garden, parti. 
note 1. 








26 
and rival, our friend, first commenced 
their political career, the public pa- 
pers teemed with strictures on their 
respective talents: the first was cen- 
' sured as being merely a dry and even 


a flimsy reasoner; the last was stig-- 


matized as an empty declaimer. But 
error and misrepresentation soon ex- 
pire, and are forgotten; while truth 
rises upon their ruins, and ‘“ flou- 
rishes in eternal youth.” Thus the 
false, the light fugacious newspaper 
criticisms, which attempted to dissect 
and censure the arrangement of those 
gentlemen's talents, ‘have been long 
since swept away by the bosom of 
oblivion. They wanted truth, that 
soul, which alone can secure immor- 
tality to any literary work. And Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox have for many years 
been reciprocally and alternately re- 
cognized, just as their subject demands 
it, either as close and cogent reason- 
ers, or as beautiful and superb rheto- 
ricians. 

Talents, therefore, which are be- 
fore the public have nothing to dread, 
either from the jealous pride of pow- 
er, or from the transient misrepre- 
sentations of party, spleen, or envy. 
In spite of opposition from ee cause, 
their buoyant spirit will lift them to 
their proper grade: it would be un- 
just that it should lift them higher. 

It is true, there always are, and 
always will be, in every society, in- 
dividuals who will fancy themselves 
examples of genius overlooked, un- 
derrated, or invidiously oppressed. 
But the misfortune of such persons 
is imputable to their own vanity, and 
not to the public opinion, which has 
weighed and graduated them. 

We remember many of our school- 
mates, whose genuises bloomed and 
died within the walls of Alma Mater; 
but whose bodies still live, the moving 
monuments of departed splendor, the 
animated and affecting remembran- 
cers of the extreme fragility of the 
human intellect. We remember 
others, who have entered on public 
life with the most exulting promise ; 
have flown from the earth like rockets; 
and, after a short and brilliant flight, 
have bursted with one or two explo- 
sions—to blaze no morew*Others, by 
a few premature sciwtiflations of 
thought, have led themselves and 
their partial friends to hope that they 
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were fast advancing to a dawn of soft 
and’ beauteous light, anda meridian 
of bright and gorgeous effulgence ; 
but their day has never yet broken, 
and never will break. They are 
doomed for ever to that dim crepus- 
cular light which surrounds the fro- 
zen poles, when the sun bas retreated 
to the opposite circle. of the heavens. 
Theirs is the eternal glimmering of 
the brain; and their most luminous 
displays are the faint twinklings of 
the glow-worm.- We have seen 
others, who, at their start, gain a ca- 
sual projectility, which raises them 
above their proper grade; but, by 
the just operation of their specific 
gravity, they are made to subside 
again, and settle ultimately in the 
sphere to which they moses & belong. 

All these characters, and many 
others who have had even slighter 
basis for their once sanguine, but 
now blasted hopes, form a querulous 
and melancholy band of moonstruck 
declaimers against the injustice of the 
world, the agency of envy, the force 
of destiny, &c. charging their mis- 
fortune on every thing but the true 
cause: their own want of intrinsic 
sterling merit: their want of that co- 
pious. perennial spring of great and 
useful thought; without which a 
man may hope in vain for growing 
reputation. Nor are they always sa- 
tisfied with wailing their own destiny, 
pouring out the bitterestimprecations 
of their souls on the cruel stars which 
presided at their birth, and aspersing 
the justice of the public opinion 
which has sealed them: too often in 
the contortions and pangs of disap- 
pointed ambition, they cast a scowl- 
ing eye over the world of man; start 
back and blanch at the lustre of su- 
perior merit; and exert all the diabo- 
lical incantations of their black art, to 
conjure up an impervious vapour, in 
order to shroud its glories from the 
world, But it is all in vain. In 
spite of every thing, the public opi- 
nion will finally. do justice to us all. 
The man who comes fairly before the 
world, and who possesses the great 
and vigorous stamina which entitle 
him to a niche in the temple of glory, 
has no reason to dread the ultimate 
result; however slow his progress 
may be, he will in the end most in- 
dubitably receive that distinction. 
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While the rest, “ the swallows of Chil! penury repress’d their noble rage’ 
science,” the butterflies of genius, And froze the genial current of their 


may flutter for their spring ; but they soul. 
will soon pass away and be remem- « Ful] many a gem of purest ray serene, 
bered no more. No enterprising The davk unfathom’d caves of ocean 
man, therefore, (and least of all, the bear ; 
the truly great man) has reason to Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
droop or repine at any efforts which seen, 


he may suppose, to be made with the And wa te its sweetness on the desert air. 
view to depre “i him; since he may «« Some village Hampden, that, with 
rely on the universal and unchanging deundiems Sanu 

. Pn Pe yr a oN i ‘ 
truth, that talents, which are before Tye jixtle tyrant of his fields withstood; 
the world, will most inevitably find some mute, inglorious Milton, here may 


their proper level ; and this is certainly rest 
all that a just manshoulddesire. Let Some Cromwell, guiltless of his 
then the tempest of envy or of ma- country’s bleod. 


lice how] around him. His genius 
will consecrate him: and any at- 
tempt to extinguish that will be as 
unavailing as woulda human effort +7, 
**to quench the stars.” 


“* Th’ applause of list’ning senates to 
command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

> scatter plenty o’er a siniling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


** Their lot forbade.”— 


T have been led further into these 


reflections than I had anticipated. , a 

The train was started by casting my The ee of a prc mee: Hy oe 
eyes over Virginia ; observing the po pear to what poet og nat orm 
very few who have advanced on the of whe gg ee - hel ‘tikene 
theatre of public observation, and ~* wo aig eee ain enabienatel 
the very many who will remain for RS Eee pes ee eee 
ever behind the scenes waste of talents? Is there no mode 

What frequent instances of high, - pg Rat i . gee ym 
native genius have I seen springing itt “ “or Arn vw bud meray tthe 
in the wildernesses of this country ; lu a . — Ti “i ss eel a dienes 
genius, whose blossoms the light of . wat eal wig ae ental’ f 
science has never courted into expan- 22@ What renders the legisiitire 0 
sion; genius, which is doomed to this state still more inexcusable, the 
: ; J : rh} 2 j '- 
fall and die, far from the notice and a —n ype ata gg tr 
the haunts of men! How often, as [ POSS might be + i deacal f 
have held my way through the west- — out, and has Tl A cart or 
ern forests of this state, and reflected DE4™ thirty years. tag serene g 
on the vigorous shoots of superior of the independence of this common- 
intellect which were freezing and pe- pangs: ypy ge» Po 
rishing there for the want of culture ; “7? 770". nas: le to caltell bb . 
how often have I recalled the mo- Y©& 4 statute, or as = peslanyy sete eer ies 
ment, when our pathetic Gray, re- ‘20 act of assembly,” was made that 
Sintee - clea wf a Committee of five persons should 
clining under the mouldering elm of . : 

. commie Tar age o. be appointed to prepare a code of 
his country ,church-yard, while the lowe sientad to thn chemise atthe 
sigh of genial sympathy broke from “WSs a¢apted to the chang 

; ; state government. This code was to 


his heart, and the tear of noble pity ada ; . 
. ° ° a cit qe re 
started in his eye, exclaimed, be submitted to the legislature of the 





‘* Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid * This is a fact which the public 
Some heart once pregnant with celes- journals of the state establish beyond 
tial fire, controversy; although the legal pro- 
Hands that the rod of empire might have cess and other public acts.of Virginia 
sway’d, modestly wave this precedence, and 


Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. date the foundation of the common- 


“ But knowledge to their eyes, her am- Wealth on thes4th July, 1776, the day 
ple page, : on which tl@@eclaration of the inde- 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er pendence of the United States’ was 
unrol ; promulged. ; 

D2 
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country, and to be ratified or rejected throughout the country, nor presided 
by t suffrage. in the body on whose vote the adop- 
In the ensuing November, by a tion of the bill depended. I have new 
resolution of the same legislature, reason to remark it, almost every day, 
Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Peddle- that there is throughout Virginia a 
ton, George Wythe, George Mason, most deplorable destitution of public 
and Thomas Ludwell Lee, esquires, spirit, of the noble pride and love of 
were appointed a committee to exe- country. Unless the body of the 
cute the work in question. It was people can be awakened from this fa- 
prepared by the three first named gen- tal apathy ; unless their thoughts and 
tlemen ; the first of them, now the their feelings can be urged beyond 
president of the United States; the the narrow confines of their own pri- 
second, the president of the supreme vate affairs ; unless they can be strong- 
court of appeals of Virginia; and ly inspired with the public zeal, the 
the third, the judge of the high court amor patrie of the ancient republics, 
of chancery, ‘at this place. I have the national embellishment, and the 
perused this system of state police national grandeur ‘of this opulent 
with admiration. It is evidently state, must be reserved for very dis- 
the work of minds of most astonish- tant ages. ; 
ing greatness ; capable at once of a Adieu, my S -» perhaps you 
grand, profound, and comprehensive Will hear from me again before I leave 
survey of the present and future in- Richmond. 





terest and glory of the whole state : [To be continued. ] 
and of pursuing that interest and 
glory through all the remote and mi+ pammvans sac 


nute ramifications of the most ex- 
tensive and elaborate detail. 

ape omy wise and highly patri- 
otic bills which are proposed, there is : : “a 
one for the. more gonad diffusion of p ne — ie toe 
knowledge. Afterapreamble,inwhich he 
the importance of the subject to the [From Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature. ] 
republic is most ably and eloquently 1. @YPIRITUAL Sa rt, or a Sermon 
announced, the bill proposes a simple on Matt. v. 13.—‘** Ye aré the 
and beautiful scheme, whereby science salt of the earth.” Preached in Whit- 
Ce paties under the institutions of church, at an Ordination of five Mi- 
our Alfred) would have been ‘‘car- nisters, by Thomas Porter, Minister 
ried to every man’s door.” Genius, of the Gospel there. London: printed 
instead of having to break its way by T.R.and E-M. for Ralph Smith, 
through the thick opposing clouds at the Signe of the Blew Bible, in 
of native obscurity, indigence, and Cornhill, neer the Royal Exchange. 
ignorance, wasto besoughtfor through 1650. 
every family in the commonwealth; This very singular sermon, in 
the sacred spark, wherever it was de- which there is a strange compound of 
tected, was to be tenderly cherished, good sense and learning, political 
fed, and fanned into a flame; itsin- prejudice, and religious enthusiasm, is 
nate properties and tendencies were inscribed by the author to his. re- 
to be developed and examined, and yerend brethren in the ministry, of the 
then cautiously and judiciously in- classical presbytery of the north. 
vested with all the auxiliary energy Among other whimsical passages in 
and radiance of which its character the dedication is the following : — 
was susceptible. ‘¢ Austin mentions a salt in Sicily, 

What a plan was here to give sta- that when ite put into the fire, it 
bility and solid glory to the republic! swims as if it were in water; but 
T£ you ask me why it has never been when its put into water, it sounds as 
adopted, I answer, that, asa foreigner, if it were in the fire. Retain your 
I can perceive no possible reason for saltenesse in all conditions and estates. 
it, except that the Comprehensive Have salt in yourselves, and peace 
views and generous patriotism which with one another. While the enemy 
produced the bill, have not prevailed is sowing tares, be you sprinkling 
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salt; while others are throwing bones 
of dissention, be you fastning the bond 
of brotherly union. If the bundle of 
arrows remaine fast bound together, 
it is not easie to break; if the bond 
be loose or broken, its no hard matter 
to break them one after another.” 

Of this Thomas Porter I can no 
where find any account. 

2. The Spiriruat Nursery DE- 
CIPHERED, in a Sermon preached at 
Mercer's Chapell, in London, Feb. 9, 
1650. By Thomas Baker, late Rector 
of the Parish of St. Mary the Mere, 
in Exon. London: printed for John 
Crooke and John Baker, and are to 
be sold at the Ship, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 1650. 

This eccentric composition is in- 
scribed to the reader in a dedication, 
of which the following uncouth para- 
graph is a specimen :— 

* Reader, 

**-This newborne babe, like the 
untimely fruit of a woman, had never 
come to see the sun; at least oritur, 
morttur, had, immediately upon its 
enlargement from the prison of the 
wombe, wherein for a time it lay, 
found out another prison of a tombe 
in that holy place, wherein it only 
gave so much testimory of life as to 
cry; bad not the counterblasts of 
crosse-winds of the importunity of 
some friends, whom I was content to 
satisfy on the one side, and on the 
other the clamour of some intempe- 
rale tongues, from whose stings I 
could not but. Jabour my vindication ; 
recovered and revived in it a few 
faintly glowing sparks of light and 
life, when it was upon the point of 
utter extinguishment and finall ex- 
piration.” 

The sermon itself exhibits a degree 
of biblical learning, which is far from 
contemptible ; and Wood, in his se- 
cond volume of his Athenz Oxoni- 
enses, expresses a doubt whether this 
may not be the same Thomas Baker 
who wrote a Treatise on Algebra, in 
Latin and English, of which respect- 
able mention is made in one of the 
eatly volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions. 


3. THE WHITE WOLFE, 
Or a Sermon preached at Paul’s 
Crosse, Feb. 1b, being the last Sun- 
day in Hillarie Tearme, Anno 1627, 


whimsial Titles. 
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and print somewhat more largely 
than the “ime would permit at that 
present todeliver, wherein Faction is 
unmasked, and justly taxed without 
Malice for the Safetie of weake Chis- 
tians, especally the Heringtonian 
Faction, growne very impudent in 
this Citie of late Yeeres,.is here con- 
futed. By Stephen Denison, Minister 
of Katherine Cree Church, London. 
Printed by George Miller, for Robert 
Melbourne. 1627. Ato. 

This strange sermon is dedicated to 
Charles the Firs:. John Hetherington, 
the principal object of attack, wasa 
propagator of fanatical doctrines, and 
obliged to make his recantation before 
commissioners appointed by the king. 
The form of the recantation is inserted 
in the discourse, or rather dissertation. 
Two plates are introduced, one of a 
wolfe in sheep’s clothing, and ano- 
ther of ‘* the wolfe in his owne 
skinne”’ The book comprehends a 
strange mixture of learning and ex- 
travagant reasoning, but is altogether 
a singular curiosity. 


4. THE NAIL HIT ON THE HEAD, 


And driven into the City and Ca- 
thedral Wall of Norwich, by Joha 
Carter, Pastor of Great St. Peter’s, in 
that City, at the Green-yard, June 
17, 1644, being a Preparative to 
the Guyle Solemnity the Day fol- 
lowing. 

5. THE WHEEL TURNED 

By a Voice from the Throne ‘of 
Glory, described in a Sermon at the 
Green-yard, in Norwich, upon the 
Guild Day, June 22, 1647, by John 
Carter. By J. Mairch, for M. Spark, 
at the Blue Bible, in Green Arbour. 

These two singular discourses, ex- 
pressed in the quaint language of the 
times, are inscribed ‘* To the glory of 
her sex, the Right Honourable both 
by the first and second birth, the 
worthy and most religious Lady, the 
Lady Francis Hobarte.” 

From the second, called the Wheel, 
the following extract is taken, which 
will demonstrate both the temper of 
the times, and the strange and ec- 
centric language which was used from 
the pulpit. 

‘* About six months since, or not 
much otherwise, there came a letter 
from the worthy Speaker of the Ho- 
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nourable House of Comfons, di- 
rected to the Maior and sme other 
faithful ones of the orporation, 


requiring them to divids the citie- 
mto classes: to return tle names of 


such as were fit to be ellers: by the 
way take notice, all yee people, that 
jetter was no forged Jeter. 1 speak 
it in the presence of Ged, and I will 
make it out to all the world, it was 
the Speaker’s own ldter, and the 
Superscription and direction was ac- 
cording to his conmission. I say 
this letter did not lie a year and three 
quarters in a box, and nothing done ; 
but presently the Maior called all 
that were concerned in it together : 
in one day we laid out the classes, we 
nominated the first men in the city, 
and I am confident of that, for the 
eldershtp ; that very night we returned 
what we had done to the honourable 
Speaker, and we verily and justly ex- 
pected the next return to have re- 
reived thauks and a ratification of our 
work, and the settling of church- 
government in our city. O how the 
wheels rattled gallantly, and moved 
freely, but on the suddain all stopped, 
the whole work was ata stand, and 
so hath been ever since. 

“© In the name of God, what makes 
this stopping ? Sure there’s some rusty 
wheel amongst the rest, that will not 
Stir, nor suffer the other wheel. to 
stir; or there’s some ill-condition’d 
wheel. Itsa strange thing to see how 
one naughty ‘wheel will carry ano- 
ther: the ws Mni_se Se: of the watch, 
with its greatness, carryeth all the 
lesser wheels as it pleaseth. The mil- 
wheel with its cogs turns about the 
upper milstone, the clack, and makes 
the hopper serve them as they please : 
other wheels they have their teeth, 
by which they stop or turn the rest. 
And that I doubt is the reason of our 
stoppings and contrary turnings : you 
shall see many good wheels, and in a 
fair motion, freely running on in a 
good way ; andon the suddain they are 
stopped and turned. Why, how comes 
that about ? Ob there are some malig- 
nant wheels among the rest, that are 
contrived in the engine unseen ; these 
by their greatness and power, or by 
their coggs and flattery, or by their 
teeth and threatnings, they make 
them afraid to go on in any thing that 
tends to the publick good, and the 
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advancement of God's glory and the 
churches settlement. Oh that these 
rusty and ill-shaped wheels were filed, 
or oyled, or removed, and better put 
in the room. In the 
this chapter, you shall see the appear- 
ance of the wheels was, as if one 
wheel had been in another wheel, 
which most think was not compre- 
hensively: as if a little wheel had 
been contained in a great wheel: no, 
the wheels were all of a bigness, This 
therefore they conceive was trans- 
versely : one wheel turned right forth 
upon the ground, and then there was 
another wheel did cut that wheel in 
the very midst with right angles, in 
the similitude of a sphere, and moved 
with a cross and contrary motion: 
Ah! so it is with our wheels ; there is 
ever a wheel in a wheel: one cross 
wheel in the midst that spoils the mo- 
tion of ail the rest. As for these 
wheels, it is cryed unto them from 
the throne of glory, in my hearing, 
O wheel! the Lord gives thee a check : 
mend thy motion, turn better, or else 
thou wilt break and destroy the cha- 
riot of the church, commonwealth, 
and city.” P. gl. 
6.Loveand Fear, the NsEPARABLE 
Twins of a siest Matrimony, 
characterized in a Sermon, occasioned 
by the late Nuptialls between 
Mr. William Christmas 
and 


Mrs. Elizabeth Adams. 


Preached in St. Dionis Backe Church, 
by Nathaniel Hardy, Master of Arts, 
and Preacher to that Parish. London: 
printed by T.C. for Nathaniel Webb 
and WilliameGrantham, and are to be 
sald at the Sign of the Black Bear, in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, near the little 
North Door, in 1058. 

This Nathaniel Hardy was one of 
the most popular preachers of his day, 
and the reader may find a very cir- 
cumstantial account of him and his 
writings in Wood. From his situa- 
tion of minister of St. Dionis Backe 
Church, he was progressively pro- 
moted to the vicarage of St. Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields,and finally tothe deanery 
of Rochester. He published a great 
variety of sermons upon occasions 
more or less solemn, all of which the 
more curious reader may find enu- 
merated in the Athenz Oxonienses. 
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Butl Doddington’s 


This particular sermon: is dedicated 
first to the father of the bride, who 
had formerly been Lord Mayor of 
London, and secondly, to the br#@ 
and bridegroom jointly. The fol W- 
ing specimen may serve to affow! some 
idea how far he was rease/401ly Ch- 
titled to the popularity *€ enjoyed as 
a preacher, and the p?motion he ob- 
tained in his profes!00-— | : 

“ The concefitants or ingredients 
of this love are desire and delight. 
The moraists distinguish of a double 
love, 0 wit, amor Lenevolentie and 
amr complacentice, a love of benevo- 
lence, whereby we heartily wish, and 
accordingly endeavour the good of 
another; a love of complacency, 
whereby we are well pleased and 
satisfied in the enjoyment of one ano- 
ther. Both of these make up the 
man’s love to his wife; namely, a 
cordial desire of her welfare, and 
an affectionate delight in her society. 
The most proper act of matrimonial 
love is complacency, in which respect, 
this love is called elsewhere a rejoxe- 
ing, and the wife is called the wife 
of the bosome, the desire of the eyes. 

«* The bosome is a place of repose, 
and the things we pnt in our bosoms 
are such as we take delight in; for this 
cause, Christ is said to be in the Losome 
of the Father, to note that it is he in 
whom the father is well pleased; and 
John is said to lean on Jesus bosome, 
because the aisciple whom Jesus loved, 
and in whose converse he was singu- 
larly delighted. The desire of the eyes is 
that which in the absence we long for, 
and the presence of which we behold 
with joy ; so that both of these ex- 
pressions do plainly intimate what 
contentment and satisfaction the man 
ought totake in the converse and en- 
joyment of his wife. And therefore 
it is Solomon’s counsel, let thy wife be 
to thee as the loving hinde, and as the 
pleasant roe; or, according to the 
Hebrew, an hind of loves, aroe of 
favours: the mates of those females 
are the hart and the roe-buck, which, 
as naturalists observe, are of all 
other creatures the most inamoured 
with their mates, to instruct the man 
what an affectionate well pleased- 
nesse he should have with his wife. 
The consequents of this love are 
chiefly protection, provision, and tole- 
ration, Love is ever active, being like 
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the fire which, where it #, sends forth 
jight and heat. Indee# ¢* hibitio operis 
protatio amoris. Action is the most 
real proof of.af&ction, only that love 
being true vaich is not otiosus, but 
officiosus, “a word but indeed. Thus 
the huwand's love to the wife must 
map-7est itself.” 

in addition to the above, it may be 
observed, that both of the dedications 
prefixed to this extraordinary sermon 
are couceived and expressed in the 
most servile and fulsome language of 
panegyric. 

{To be continued.] 





Buss Doppineton’s Vitis of La 
TRAPPE. 


[From Mudford’s Life of Cumberland, 
and Critical Examination of his Wri- 
tings.] 

| the adjoining parish of Ham- 

mersmith, lived the celebrated 

Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord 

Melcombe, at a splendid villa, which 

he fantastically enough denominated 

La Trappe: an appellation bestowed 

with about as much propriety as if a 

man should call Newgate the Elysian 

Fields ; or with something like that 

propriety which induced Daniel De 

Foe to write a hymn in praise of the 

pillory, and because his own ears had 

been cropped in it, to pronounce that 
it was no ‘* shame to truth and ho- 
nesty.” In this mansion he was sur- 
rounded by a train of needy depen- 
dants, a herd of artists, authors, and 

physicians, who kept their stations a- 

bout him by asubserviency which was 

not always, I suspect, very reputable. 

I am sorry to add that, among those 

was to be found the author of the 

Night Thoughts, a man who obtain- 

ed nothing from servility in his life- 

time but disappointment, though he 
acknowledges that he besieged the 
dispensers of -wealth and honours 
thrice ten years. Another of those 
who graced the assemblies of La 

Trappe was Ralph, the early friend 

and companiou of Franklin, but after- 

wards noted only for his political ve- 
nality, and as one of the heroes of the 

Dunciad.* Ralph was one of those 





* Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to 
Cynthia howls, [ye owls. 
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convenient puliticiang who carefully 
hang their prinCsgjes sq loosely abou 
them, that a very sight breath of in- 
terest is sufficient to inqake them vere 
to any point, and fixed te none. He 
took up his opinions as aticles of 
traffic, and was ready to Jay them 
down if he could dispose of anovher 
set to more advantage. The tool of 
his party (for even he was acknow- 
ledged by a party, as we find some 
men in modern days possessing equal 
integrity and equal talent, the dele- 
gated organs of a political faction) 
while his party had power to befriend 
him, he was prepared to write what- 
ever they could wish, and to vindicate 
whatever they could do. Yet he had 
some popularity in his time; such po- 
pularity as any man may acquire who 
will gratify the malignant passions of 
one half of mankind bY abusing the 
virtues of the other. His necessitous 
condition made him a convenient 
creature to his patron, who, I sup- 
se, outbid the competitors for his 
onesty ; and in consideration of the 
fidelity with which he discharged the 
duties of his dignified station, he has 
been honoured with a place in the 
well known Diary of Lord Melcombe, 
held up as a model to all writers of his 
profession, and gratuitously adorned 
with the character of an honest 
man. 


Nor was the muse banished from 
the splendid seclusion of this modern 
La Trappe, for we find there Mr. 
Paul Whitehead, the able successor of 
Colley Cibber, as the poet laureat of 
the British Court. He recommended 
himself to the notice of Doddington, 
I believe, by the publication of his 
satire, entitled the State Dunces, a 
patriotic poem, by a patriotic writer. 
Jf any one should doubt his claim to 
this epithet, 1 beg he will remember 
the following couplet in it, the senti- 
ment of which would do honour to 
any patriot now living: 


I from my soul sincerely hate 
Both kings and ministers of state. 


Glover, the author of Leonidas, was 
also an occasional visitor at LaTrappe, 
and Doddington would willingly have 
associated Johnson with them, as we 
learn by a curious note preserved in 
Sir John Hawkins’ life of him; but 
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Johnson declined the honour, and 
ridiculed him who proffered it, in one 
of his Ramblers, as a man whom 
Mny could discern to be a fop, but 
Whe would be unwilling to believe 
that ht could be wise. It would be 
unjust, Ityeyer to insinuate that this 
celebrated tsqnsion was frequented 
only by such men as Ralph, White- 
head, and the inematic empiric 
Thompson. Individtals possessed of 
every Virtue and of every “lent, some- 
times assembled there, ame diversi- 
fied, by their presence, a scene~yhich 
else had presented nothing ‘syt 
wealthy arrogance on one side, and 
dependant meanness on the other. 
Of these better associates Cumberland 
himself was one, and he has given a 
lively and amusing picture of what he 
witnested there. - Remembering the 
discordant materials of which the so- 
ciety was compounded, he naturally 
wondered how Doddington could 
select them; but he also confesses, 
that though ‘ his instruments were 
in unison, he managed to make mu- 
sic out of them all ;’” an acknowledg- 
ment which implies that Doddington 


was a great master in the science of 


familiar life, as he knew how to as- 
semble men of contrary habits, senti- 
ments, and pursuits, without disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the social board 
by any jarring collision of opinions. 
The practice of this system is too little 
known in this country, while in 
France it is universally adopted, and 
hence the acknowledged superiority 
of their society over ours; an assem~- 
bly in Paris is an apt epitome of the 
world: persons of all opinions, of all 
pursuits, of all degrees of eminence, 
are collected together, and, with ini- 
mitable dexterity, on the part of the 
host or hostess, they are so opposed, 
or rather so contrasted with each 
other, that an agreeable variety is pro- 
duced, which they who have witness- 
ed speak of with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Here, on the contrary, an over- 
scrupulous delicacy prevails, and men 
of certain pursuits and sentiments are 
almost as distinctly gregarious as the 
members of an Indian cast. It would 
be little short of profanation if a zea- 
lous sectary were to invite a free- 
thinker to this table ; and a very pru- 
dent matron would almost as soon 
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‘nitiate her daughters into the mys- 
teries of a brothel, as suffer them to 
frequent tbe company of certain wri- 
ters, whose compositions sometimes 
violate the modest laws of purity and 
decorum ; while, on the other hand, 
our very cinners are embiematical of 
political pariies, anda whig avoids a 
tory over a dish of turtle-soup, as 

iously as a mouse avoids a cat over a 
tte of cream. In consequence of 
this. minute attention to the feelings 
and opinions of individuals, our con- 
vivial parties are too commonly sad- 
dened by a gloomy uniformity, a dull 
and melancholy sameness by which a 
man seldom brings out of a society 
any other ideas than what he carries 
in, and all the animated interchange 
of opposite sentiments is entirely lost. 
It requires, indeed, some skill to har- 
monise discords, but it is a skill well 
worth the attaining, for if it were bet- 
ter known, the great instrument of 
human life would produce sounds 
more tuneful and melodious than it 
now sometimes does. 

Cumberland was a very assiduous 
attendant upon Doddington at La 
Trappe ; and in this assiduity he acted 
no less in conformity with his own 
desires than with the wishes of his 
patron Lord Halifax. His lordship, 
indeed, was peculiarly desirous that 
he should cultivate an acquaintance 
with Doddington, for he was not 
only intimately his friend, but he was 
alsv projecting a coalition with him 
as a member of the opposition, in 
consequence of some political misun- 
derstanding with the Duke of New- 
castle. , 

Accordingly, when Lord Halifax 
threw up his situation as first lord of 
trade and plantations, Cumberland, 
having fewer official duties to attend 
to, found leisure to .visit Doddington 
at his seat of Eastbury, in Dorset- 
shire, where he passed some time. 
He speaks of the hospitality of his 
host with just encomiums, and de- 
scribes his manners to the ladies as 
combining ‘‘the courtly and profound 
devotion of a Spaniard,” while to the 
men he shewed ali ‘‘ the ease and 
gaicty of a Frencliman.” He hada 
decided taste foi magnificence, and 
the effects of it were visible not only 
in his house, his turniture, his deco- 
rations, and his equipages, but even 
Umtvensat Mac, Vor. XIX. 
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in the adorning of his person. ‘* His 
wardrobe,” says Cumberland, ‘‘ was 
loaded with rich and flaring suits, 
each in itself a load to the wearer, 
and every birth-day added to the stock. 
In doing this he so contrived as never 
to put his old dresses out of counte- 
nance by any variations in the fashion 
of the new; in the mean time his 
bulk and corpulency gave full display 
to a vast expanse and profusion of 
brocade and embroidery, and this, 
when set off with an enormous tye- 
perriwig and deep-laced ruffles, gave 
the picture of an ancient courtier in 
his gala habit, or Quin in his stage 
dress; nevertheless, it must be con- 
fessed, this style, though out of date, 
was not out of character, but harmo- 
nised so well with the person of the 
wearer, that 1 remember when he 
made his first speech in the House 
of Peers, as Lord Melcombe, all the 
flashes of his wit, all the studied 
phrases and well turned periods of his 
rhetoric, lost their effect, simply be- 
cause the orator had laid aside his 
magisterial tye, and put on a modern 
bag-wig, which was as much out of 
costume, upon the broad expanse of 
his shoulders, as a cue would have 
been upon the robes of the Lord 
Chief Justice.” 
To counteract the impression which 
this ludicrous account of his personal 
races might be supposed to produce, 
Sumberland has touched upon his 
merits as a scholar and a wit. In the 
former capacity he seems to confine 
his excellence to a minute acquaint- 
ance with ancient and modern his- 
tory, and to what he calls an elegant 
knowledge of Latin. It is not very 
easy to define the degree of merit 
which belongs to an elegant Latin 
classic ; but, as Doddington’s favourite 
author was Tacitus, and as-Cumber- 
land allows he understood him well, 
and descanted upon him with much 
critical acumen, it may safely be in- 
ferred that his knowledge was some- 
thing more than superficial, and some- 
thing more, perhaps, than can well 
be supposed to be adequately express- 
ed by theepithet elegant. The powers 
of his mind were displayed. rather by 
quick sallies than by any. continued 
operation of reasoning. What hedid 
not immediately comprehend, he 
could very seldom do by elaborate 
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attention; and, indeed, whoever reads 
his Diary must feel convinced that he 
was a man of shewy, rather than of 
solid qualities. He was of humble 
birth, bat, unlike most men of that 
condition, he had a very sincere re- 
spect for titles; and he, at last, ac- 
quired a title; as the reward of long 
and faithful adoration of every man 
who was likely to procure it for him. 
‘When he panegyrized Walpole, he 
reminded him, “that it was better to 
be pelted with roses than with rotten 
eggs ;" to which Walpole might have 
justly replied, that the putrid effluvia 
of servile adulation was, at least, as 
disgusting to a noble and elevated 
mind, as the odour of a rotten egg 
could be to the olfactory nerves.— 
When he had earned his title he 
seemed to repose upon the conscious 
dignity of his services, and resigned 
himseJf to luxurious indolence and 
capricious miagnificence; eager to 
acquire the reputation of a wit and a 
humourist, he was careful to be sur- 
rounded by persons who would tell 
bim he was both, who would laugh, 
by instinct, at his jests, and spread 
them abroad with the grateful zeal of 
dependent hirelings. ‘A noble fool,” 
says the poet, <‘ was never in the 
wrong;” and there is, indeed, so 
much of prejudice in our estimation 
of character, when it is surrounded 
with wealth and power, that no man 
can be too incredulous who is listen- 
ing to the praises of patrician elo- 
quence and genius, uttered by those 
who have moved in its circle and 
basked in its splendour. It is very 
easy for a man to acquire a reputa- 
tion at his own table, while he can 
cover it with delicacies that may en- 
slave the appetite. and lull the judg- 
ment; for there are many who act 
upon the opinion of Rousseau, that it 
is a breach of social decorum to find 
that man’s arguments bad whose wine 
is good. No one was more likely to 
form a false estimate of talent in a 
friend than Cumberland, whose. be- 
nevolence of disposition always led 
him to believe in excellence, the ex- 
istence of which, he spontaneously 
wished. Hence the strain of general 
approbation which pervades his Me- 
moirs; hence the impression which 
the reader feels, but which he does 
not acknowledge, that all his acquaint- 
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ance must have been fitter for an as- 
sembly of angels than for the corrupt 
society of this world; and hence, per- 
haps, that warm and flowing descrip- 
tion of Doddington’s convivial qua- 
lities, which I am not prepared to 
deny altogether, but the strict vera- 
city of which I cannot help suspect- 
ing. It demanded, I: apprehend, a 
mind of keener insight into human 
nature, as exhibited in the primary 
formation of character, than Cum- 
berland possessed, to divest Dodding- 
ton’'s of that specious and ceremont- 
ous garb which he threw around it on 
all occasions, and which might easily 
conceal from the eye of friendship and 
simplicity some features not exactly 
accordant with the simular that was 
held forth tothe world. Wearetold, 
for instance, by Cumberland himself, 
that so artificially was his reputation 
for wit constructed, that he used to 
keep a sort of warehouse of good say- 
ings, out ef which it was his custom 
to supply himself with a certain quan- 
tity of ready-made wit, when he ex- 
pected to meet company where it 
might be advantageous for him to dis- 
play his vivacity ; a prudent and eco- 
nomical speculation, which saved him 
the trouble of being witty in point, or 
of adapting his merriment to the oc- 
casion, for Cumberland should have 
added, I presume, that Doddington 
dextrously made occasions for the dis- 
play of his hoarded treasures. The 
practice itself, which was not, I sus- 
pect, exactly such a one as acquired 
the name of a wit, for our Bucking- 
hams, our Rochesters, or our Sedleys, 
he did not affect to conceal, but used 
to observe it was a “ compliment_he 
paid to society, when he submitted to 
steal weapons out of his own armoury 
for their entertainment.” I hope, 
however, after this confession I may 
be excused for doubting whether he 
had any claim to a renown beyond 
that of a pleasant retailer of other 
men’s jokes. 

Cumberland says that he never 
knew him flippant upon sacred sub- 
jects, but he leaves us room to sup- 
pose that he was never serious upon 
flippant ones, He mentions an anec- 
dote of him which cannot impress us 
with a very high notion of his sense of 
propriety. Ladies commonly formed 
a part of his domestic society, and 
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because cards were thought too trivial 
an amusement for such exalted and 
intellectual individuals, he amused 
their elegant leisure with reading to 
them the whole of Fielding’s Jona- 
than Wild, an occupation not exactly 
suited, perhaps, for the participation 
of females; and when some of the 
passages in that work are remember- 
ed, it may occur, as a Curious propo- 
sition, whether they sat in judgment 
upon it as critics, or listened to it 
only with the simple pleasure of au- 
ditors. 

These elegant and refined readings 
were sometimes varied by an admis- 
sion of the scenes of Shakspeare, and 
here too we are told that those only 
were selected which contained the 
most buffoonery. It must have been 
equally instructive and delightful thus 
to have dwelt upon the meanest and 
most depraved passages of that wri- 
ter; and, no doubt, his licentiousness, 
whenever it occurred, was a strong 
recommendation to the noble host 
and his select circle. I should not 
have been surprised to find that he 
varied the rest of these amusements 
by occasionally reading through some 
of the dramas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and especially some of Mas- 
singer’s, where he would have disco- 
vered as much ribaldry as in Fielding 
or Shakspeare, and expressed with 
somewhat more plainness and simpli- 
city of language. 

On some occasions the company 
were amused with the perusal of ori- 
ginal compositions, and in this man- 
ner Glover’s manuscript copy of Me- 
dea was read before it was brought 
upon the stage. He also did Cum- 
berland himself ‘* the honour,” as he 
terms it, to devote a whole evening to 
the reading of about four hundred 
lines which he had hastily composed, 
partly in compliment to Lord Mel- 
combe, as his host, and partly conso- 
Jatory to Lord Halifax, upon his re- 
tiring from public office. They not 
only flattered the politics then in fa- 
vour with Doddington, but they like- 
wise coincided with his wishes for 
detaching Lord Halifax from the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of New- 
castle. The modesty of the author 
prevented him from being present at 
the reading of them, wen B listened 
to it in an adjoining room, by which 
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expedient he not only gratified his 
wishes, but saved his blushes. I am 
persuaded these lines had very little 
merit even in their author’s estima- 
tion, for the manuscript was soon 
after destroyed, and Cumberland has 
declared, that had it been in his pos- 
session at the time when be wrote his 
Memoirs, he should have used it only 
to consign it to the flames, It was, 
however, a tribute offered to one who 
was himself a muse, if we may apply 
that epithet to a person whose highest 
efforts never rose above: the humble 
ievel of a song, an elegy, or a copy of 
verses. Cumberland says, not that 
he wrote well, but that he wrote with 
great pains, and that he very carefully. 
treasured up all his compositions in 4 
manuscript volume, into whose mys- 
terious recesses no mortal was ever, 
suffered wholly to penetrate. He was 
not quite so reserved with regard to 
his Diary, for Cumberland frequently 
saw it, and excited the writers tem- 
porary disgust, by telling him. that if 
it were left to his discretion he should 
certaibly destroy it. 





Hints for an Essay on the Drama.* 
[From Burke’s Posthumous Works.] 


T is generally observed that no‘ 
species of writing is so difficult as 
the dramatic. It must’indeed appear 
so, were we to consider it upon oné 
side only. It is a dialogue or species * 
of composition, which in itself re- 
quires all the mastery of a complete 
writer with grace and spirit to sup- 
port. We may add, that it must have 
a fable too, which necessarily ‘requires 
invention, one of the rarest qualities 
of the human mind. It would sur- 
prise us, if we were to examine the 
thing critically, how few good origi- 
nal stories there are in the world. 
The most celebrated borrow from 
each other, and are content with some 
new turn; some corrective, addition, 





* These hints appear to have beeg 
first thoughts, which were probably 
intended to be amplified aad con- 
nected ; and so worked up into a re- 
gular dissertation. No date appears 
of the time when they were written, 
but it was probably before the year 
1765. 
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orembellishment. Many of the most 
celebrated writers in that way can 
claim no other merit. I donot think 
La Fontaine has one original story. 
And if we pursue him to those who 
were his originals, the Italian writers 
of tales and novels, we shall find most 
even of them drawing from antiquity, 
or borrowing from the eastern world, 
or adopting ind decorating the little 
popular stories they found current 
and iraditionary in their country.— 
Sometimes they laid the foundation of 
their tale in real fact. Even after all 
their borrowing from so many funds, 
they are still far from opulent. How 
few stories has Boccace which are to- 
lerable, and how much fewer are 
there which you would desire to read 
twice. But this general difficulty is 
a increased when we come to 

e drama. Here a fable is essential ; 
a fable, which is to be conducted with 
rapidity, clearness, cousistency, and 
surprise, without any, or certainly 
with yery little, aid from narrative. 
This is the reason that, generally, no- 
thing is more dull in telling than the 
plot of a play. It is seldom or never 
a good story in itself; and in this par- 
ticular, some of the greatest writers, 
both in antient and modern theatres, 
have failed in the most miserable man- 
ner. It is well a play has still so 
many requisites to complete it, that, 
though the writer should not succeed 
in these particulars, and therefore 
should be so far from perfection, 
there are still enough lett in which he 
may please, at less expense of labour 
to himself, and perhaps too with more 
real. advantage.to his auditory. It is 
indeed very difficult happily, to excite 
the passions and draw the characters 
of. men. But our nature: leads us 
more directly to such paintings than 
to, the invention of a story; we are 
imitative animals.; and we are more 
naturally led to imitate the exertions 
of character and passion, than to ob- 
serve and describe a-series of events, 
and to discover those relations and 
dependencies in them, which will 
please. Nothing can be more rare 
than this quality. Herein, as I be- 
lieve, consists the difference between 
the inventive and the descriptive ge- 
nius, By the inventive genius I mean 
the creator of agreeable facts and in- 
cidénts; by che descriptive, the deli- 
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neator of characters, manners, and 
passions ; imitation calls us to this, 
we are in some cases almost forced to 
it, and it is comparatively easy. More 
observe the characters of men than 
the order ot things; to the one we 
are formed by Nature, and by that 
sympathy, from which we are so 
strongly led to take a part in the pas- 
sions and manners of our fellow men. 
The ciber is as it were foreign and 
extrinsecal. Neither inceed can any 
thing be done even in this without 
invention. But it is obvious that this 
invention is of a kind altogether dif- 
ferent from .the former. However, 
though the more sublime genius and 
the greatest art is required fur the 
former, yet the latter, as it is more 
common and more easy, so it is more 
useful, and administers more directly 
to the great business ot life. 

If the Drama requires such a com- 
bination of talents, the most common 
of which is very rarely to be found, 
and dithcult to be exerted, it is not 
surprising, at‘a tinie When almost all 
kinds otf poetry are cultivated with 
little success, to find that we have 
done no great matiers in this. Many 
causes may be assigned for our present 
weakness in that oldest and most ex- 
celient branch of philosophy, poetical 
learning, and particularly in what re- 
gards the theatre. I shail here only 
consider what appears to me to be 
one of these causes; I mean the 
wrong notion of the heart itself, which 
begins to grow fashionable, especially 
among people of an elegant turn of 
mind with a weak understanding ; 
and these are they that form the 
great body of the idle part of every 
polite and civilised nation. The pre- 
vailing system of that class of man- 
kind is indolence. This gives them 
an aversion to al] strong movements, 
It infuses a delicacy of sentiment, 
which, when it is real and accompa- 
nied with a justness of thought, is an 
amiable quality, and favourable to the 
fine arts; but when it comes to make 
the whole of the character, it injures 
things mote excellent than those, 
which it improves; and degenerates 
into a false refinement, which dif- 
fuses a languor and breathes a frivo- 
Jous air over every thing which it can 
influence. 

Having differed in my opinion about 
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dramatic composition, and particular- 
ly in regard ro comedy, with a gentle- 
man for whose character-and talents 
I have a very high respect, I thought 
myself obliged, on account of that 
difference, to a new and more exact 
examination of the grounds, upon 
which I had formed my opinions. I 
thought it would be impossible to 
come to any clear and definite idea on 
this subject, without remounting to 
the natural passions or dispositions of 
men, which first gave rise to this 
species of writing; fer from these 
alone its nature, its limits, and its 
true character, can be determined. 

There are but four general princi- 
ples, which can move men to interest 
themselves in the characters of others; 
and they may be classed under the 
heads of good and ill opinion ; on the 
side of the first may be classed admi- 
ration and love, hatred and contempt 
on the other. And these have ac» 
cordingly divided poetry into two very 
different kinds, the panegyrical and 
the satirical; under one of which 
heads all genuine poetry falls (for I 
do not reckon the didactick as poetry 
in the strictness of speech). 

Without question, the subject of 
all poetry was originally direct and 
personal. Fictitious character is a re- 
finement, and comparatively modern ; 
for abstraction is in its nature slow, 
and always follows the progress of 
philosophy. Men had always friends 
and enemies before they knew the 
exact nature of vice and virtue ; they 
naturally and with their best powers 
of eloquence, whether in prose or 
verse, magnified and set off the one; 
vilified and traduced the other. 

The first species of composition in 
either way was probably some gene- 
ral indefinite topic of praise or blame 
expressed in a song or hymn, which 
is the most common and simple kind 
of panegyric and satire. 

ut as nothing tended to set their 
hero or subject in a more forcible 
light than some story to their advan- 
tage or prejudice, they soon intro 
duceda narrative ; and thus improved 
the composition into a greater variety 
of pleasure to the hearer, and to a 
more forcible instrument of honour 
or disgrace to the subject. 

It is natural with men when they 
relate any action with any degree of 
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warmth, to represent the parties to it 
talking as the occasion requires ; and 
this produces that mixed species of 
poor composed:of narrative and dias 
ogue, which is very universal in all 
languages, and of which Homer is 
the noblest exainple in any This 
mixed kind of poetry seems also to’be 
most perfect, as it takes in a variety of 
situations, circumstances, reflections, 
and descriptions, which must be ree 
jected on a more limited plan. 

It must be equally obvious that 
men, in relating a story in a forcible 
manner, do ‘very frequently mimic 
the looks, gesture, and voice of the 
person concerned, and for the time, 
as it were, put themseives into his 
place. 

This gave the hint to the Drama or 
acting, and observing the powerful 
effect of this in public exhibitions 

* * * # * £ * 

But the Drama, the most artificial 
and complicated of all the poetical 
machines, was not yet brought to 
perfection ; and like those animals, 
which change their state, some parts 
of the old narrative still adhered. It 
still had a chorus, it still had a pro« 
logue to explain the design ; and the 
perfect Drama, an automaton, sup- 
ported and moved without any fureign 
help, was formed late and gradually, 
Nay, there are still several parts of 
the world, in which it is not ard pros 
bably never may be formed.—The 
Chinese Drama. 

The Drama, being at length forms 
ed, naturally adhered to the first divi- 
sion of poetry, the satirical and pane- 
gyrical, which made Tragedy and 
Comedy. 

Men, in praising, naturally applaud 
the dead. Tragedy celebrated the 
dead. 

Great men are never sufticiently 
shewn but in struggles. Tragedy 
turned therefore on melancholy and 
affecting subjects;—a sort of Thre- 
nodia ;—its passions, therefore, admi- 
ration, terror, and pity. 

Comedy was satirical. 
best on the living. 

It was soon found that the best way 
to depress an hated character was to 
turn it into ridicule; and therefore 
the greater vices, which in the begin- 
ning were lashed, gave place to the 
contempiille. , 


Satire is 
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Its passion therefore became ridi- 
cule. 

Every writing must have its charac- 
teristic passion. What is that of Co- 
medy, if not ridicule ? 

Comedy therefore is a satirical 
poem, representing an action carried 
on by dialogue, to excite laughter by 
describing ludicrous characters. See 
Aristotle. 

Therefore to preserve this definition, 
the ridicule must be either in the ac- 
tion or characters; or both. 

An action may be ludicrous, inde- 
pendent of the characters, by the 
ridiculous situations and accidents 
which may happen to the characters. 

But the action. is not so ‘important 
as the characters. We see this every 
day upon the stage. 

What are the characters fit for 
Comedy ? 

It appears that no part of human 
life, which may be subject to ridi- 
cule, is exempted from Comedy ; for 
wherever men run into the absurd, 
whether high or low, they may be 
the subject of satire, and consequently 
of Comedy. Indeed some characters, 
as kings, are exempted through de- 
eency ; others might be too insignifi- 
cant. Some are of opinion that persons 
in better life are so polished, that 
their true characters and the real bent 
of theif’ humour cannot appear. For 
my own part I cannot give entire 
credit to this remark ; for, in the first 
place, I believe that good breeding is 
not so universal or strong in any part 
of life as to overrule the real yi 
ters and strong passions of such men 
as would be proper objects of the 
Drama. 2dly. It is not the ordinary 
common-place discourse of assem- 
blies, that is to be represented in Co- 
medy. The parties are to be put in 
situations, in which their passions are 
roused, and their real characters called 
forth; and if their situations are ju- 
dicjously adapted to the characters, 
there is no doubt but they will appear 
in all their force, choose what sittia- 
tion of life you please. Let the poli- 
test man alive game and feel at loss, 
Jet this be his character ; and his po- 
liteness will never hide it, nay it will 
put it forward with greater violence 
and make a more forcible contrast. 

But genteel Comedy puts these 
characters, not in their passionate, 
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but in their genteel Jight; makes ele- 
gant cold conversation and virtuous 
personages. Such sort of pictures 
disagreeable. 

Virtue and politeness not. proper 


‘for Comedy, for they have too much 


or no movement. 

They are not good in Tragedy, 
much less here. 

The greater virtues, fortitude, jus- 
tice, and the like, too serious and 
sublime. 

It is not every story, every charac- 
ter, every incident; but those only 
which answer their end. Painting of 
artificial things not good; a thing 
being useful does not therefore make 
it most pleasing in_picture.—Natural 
manners good and bad—sentiment. 
In common affairs and eommon life, 
Virtuous sentiments are not even the 
character of virtuous men; we can- 
not bear these sentiments but when 
they are pressed out as it were by 
great exigencies, and a certain con- 
tention, which is above the general 
style of Comedy. 

*” * * & * * * 

The first character of propriety the 
Law Suit possesses in an eminent de- 
gree. The plot of the play is an ini- 
quitous suit; there can be no fitter 
persons to be concerned in the active 
part of it than low necessitous lawyers 
of bad character, and profligates of 
desperate fortune. On the other 
hand, in the passive part, if an honest 
and virtuous man had been made the 
object of their designs; or a weak 
man of good intentions; every suc- 
cessful step they should take against 
him ought rather to fill the audience 
with horror than pleasure and mirth ; 
and if in the conclusion their plots 
should be baffled, ever, this would 
come too Jate to prevent that ill im- 
pression; but in the Law Suit this is 
admirably avoided; for the character 
chosen is a rich avaricious usurer.— 
The pecuniary distresses of such a 
person can never be looked upon 
with horror, and if he should be even 
handled unjustly, we always wait his 
delivery with patience. 

Now with regard to the display of 
the character, which is the essential 
part of the plot, nothing can be more 
finely imagined than to draw a miser 
in law. It you draw him inclined to 
Jove and marriage, you depart from 
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the height of his character in some has great merit in its way. Indeed, 


measure, as Moliere has done. Ex- that tamous piece is so monstrous and 
penses of this kind he may easily avoid, extravagant in all its parts, that one is 
If you draw him in law, to advance not particularly shocked with this in- 
brings expense, to draw back brings decorum, But as Boileau has observ- 
expense, and the character is tortured ed, if Virgil had introduced A&neas 
and brought out at every moment. _listening to a bawdy story from his 

A sort of notion has prevailed, that host, what an episode had this formed 
a Comedy might subsist without hu- in that divine poem! Suppose, instead 


_mour. It is an idle disquisition, of Aineas, he had represented the im- 


Stilt iy 


an 


whether a story in private life, repre- pious Mezentius as entertaining him- 
sented in dialogues, may not be car- self in that manner, such a thing 
ried on with some degree of merit would not have been without proba- 
without humour. It may, unques- bility, but it would have clashed with 
tionably ; but what shines chiefly in the wey first principles of taste, and, 
Comedy, the painting the manners of I would say, of common sense. 
lite, must be in agreat measure want- _I have heard of a celebrated picture 
ing. A character which has nothing of the Last Supper; and if I do not 
extravagant, wrong, or singular in it, mistake, it is said to be the work of 
can affect but very little ; and this is some of the Flemish masters : in this 
what makes Aristotle draw the line of picture all the personages are drawn 
distinction between Tragedy and Co- in a manner suitable to the solemnity 
medy. Ey avrn 3: cH duaogg? xad n of the occasion; but the painter has 
rexywlx, &c. Arist, Poet. ch. 11. filled the void under the table with a 
dog guawing bones. Who does not 
see the possibility of such an incident, 
There is not a more absurd mistake, and at the same time the absurdity of 
than that whatever may not unnatu- introducing it on such an occasion ? 
rally happen in an action is of course —Innumerable such cases might be 
to be admitted into every painting of stated; it is not the incompatibility or 
it. In Nature, the great and the little, agreeableness of incidents, characters, 
the seriousand the ludicrous, things or sentiments, with the probable in 
the most disproportionate the one to fact, but with -propriety in design, 
the other, are frequently. huddled to- that admits or excludes them from a 
gether in much confusion... And place in any composition. We may 
what then? It is the business of art as well urge that stones, sand, clay, 
first to choose some determinate end and metals lie in a certain manner in 
and purpose, and then to select those. the earth, as a reason for building 
parts of Nature, and those only, which with these materials and in that man- 
conduce to that end, avoiding with ner, as for writing according to the 
most religious exactness the intermix- accidental! disposition of characters in 
ture of any.thing which would con- Nature. I have, I am afraid, been 
tradict it. Else the ,whole idea of longer than it might seem necessary 
propriety, that is, the only distinction in refuting such a notion; but such 
between. the just and chimerical in authority can only be opposed by a 
the arts, would be utterly lust. An good deal of reason. 
hero eats, drinks, and sleeps like Weare not to forget that a play is 
other men; but to introduce such or ought to be a very short composi- 
scenes on the stage, because they are tion; that if one passion or disposi- 
natural, would be ridiculous. And tion is to be wrought up with tole- 
why? because they have nothing to rable success, I believe it is as much 
do with the end, for which the play is as can in any reason be expected. If 
written, The design of a piece might there be scenes of distress and scenes 
be utterly destroyed by the most na- of humour, they must either be in a 
tural incidents in the world. Boilean double or ties A plot. If there be a 
has somewhere criticised, with what double plot, there is in fact two. If 
surely is a very just severity, on Ari- they be in chequered scenes of serious 
osto, for introducing a ludicrous tale and comic, you are obliged continu- 
from his host to one of the principal ally to break both the thread of the 
persons of his poem, though the story story and the continuity of the pas- 
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sion ; if in the same scene, as Mrs. V. 
seems to recommend, it is needless to 
observe how absurd the mixture must 
be, and how little adapted to answer 
the genuine end of any passion. It is 
odd to observe the progress of bad 
taste ; for this mixed passion being 
universally proscribed in the regions 
of Tragedy, it has taken refuge and 
shelter in Comedy, where it seems 
firmly established, though no reason 
can be assigned why we may not 
laugh in the one as well as weep in 
the other. The true reason of this 
mixture is to be sought for in the 
manfiers, which are prevalent amongst 
a people; it has become very fashion- 
able to affect delicacy, tenderness of 
heart and fine feeling, and to shun all 
imputation of rusticity. Mueh mirth 
is very foreign to this character ; they 
have introduced therefore a sort of 
neutral writing. 

Now as to characters, they have 
dealt in them as in the passions — 
There are none but lords and foot- 
men. One objection to characters in 
high life is, that almost all wants, and 
a thousand happy circumstances ari- 
sing from them, being removed from 
it, their whole mode of life:is too arti- 
ficial and not so fit for painting. And 


the contrary opinion has arisen from 
a mistake, that whatever has merit in 
the reality necessarily must have it 


in the representation. I have observ- 
ed that persons, and especially wo- 
men, iv lower life and of no breeding, 
are fond of such representations. It 
seems like introducing them into good 
company, and the honour compen- 
sates the dulness of the entertainment. 
Fashionable manners being fluctu- 
ating is another reason for not choos- 
ing them—sensible comedy—talking 
sense a dull thing— 
* * * * * 


Critiave on the Battie of Hast- 
INGS. 
{From Mudford’s Life of Cumberland, &c.] 


a next offspring of his fast- 

teeming muse was the Battle of 
Hastings, a tragedy, of which he says 
but little himself, and of which little 
can be said by any one in its favour. 
I have heard that Garrick interested 
himself in its fate, and recommended 
it warmly te Sheridan’s protection, 
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but that Cumberland did not testify a 
just sense of his exertions, which 
greatly hurt the feelings of Garrick, 
who openly expressed his displeasure 
at such an unmerited requital. Some. 
thing, however, is attributed, in this 
account, perhaps, to a wrong cause; 
tor Cumberland represents himself as 
having been unjustly treated by Gar- 
rick, who empowered him to engage 
Henderson for Drury Lane, and atter- 
wards annulled the engagement upon 
the report of his brother George, who 
saw him perform at Bath, and formed 
a less exalted notion of his excellence, 
The acrimony which this proceeding 
excited, Cumberland was probably 
not anxious to conceal: and the ex- 
pression of it was attributed to a mo- 
tive very distinct, perhaps, from what 
really existed. Such negligence is 
too common in the rumours of popu- 
Jar report, and too often engenders 
feuds and abhorrence, where kindness 
and respect might otherwise have ex- 
isted. 

From whatever cause, however, it 
may have arisen, J fear there was 
some coolness between Garrick and 
Cumberland a short time previously 
to the death of the former, who, when 
he was asked his opinion of the Battle 
of Hastings, constantly evaded a dis- 
tinct answer, by replying, ‘ Sir, what 
all the world says must be true;’ a 
mode of replication which evidently 
sprung from an unwillingness to utter 
a falsehood, and too much kindness for 
the man to tell an unwelcome truth. 

In the prologue to this play, the 
author again acquaints the world with 
what pangs the critic's sneer affected 
him, and how he smarted from the 
attacks of newspaper writers; again 
he whines about detraction, and the 
hard fate it was his lot to endure.— 
The audiences of those days must 
have been patient beings, for I doubt 
if any such complaints would now be 
tolerated. These are his lines of do- 
lorous declamation : 


Your poet thus profanely led aside, 

To range o’er tragic land without 4 guide, 
To pick, perhaps, with no invidious aim, 
A few cast fallings from the tree of fame. 
Damn’d, tho’ untried, by the despotic rule 
Of the stern doctors in detraction’s school; 
Lash’d down each column of a public page, 
And driv’n o’er burning ploughshares to 

the stage ; 
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Be-rhjm’d and ridieul'd with doggrel wit, 

Sues out a pardon from his Pope—the pit. 

Rensive he stands in penitential weeds, 

With a huge rosary of untold beads ; 

Sentene’d for past offences to rehearse 

Ave Apollos to the God of verse; 

And sure there’s no one but an author 
knows 

The penance which an author undergoes. 


To this cant, from a man who pro- 
fessed to write for pleasure only, and 
not: for bread, a brief answer might 
have been given—abjure the path that 
is so thorny; you entered it for 
amusement; but as there can be no 
amusement in the persecution you so 

athetically deplore, escape the one 

y renouncing the other. ‘To sucha 
reply, had it been offered, what could 
CumberJand have said ? 

Of the tragedy itself I have not 
much to say. I will not analyse its 
plot, nor examine its characters. They 
are both too feeble to provoke censure. 
The incidents are few and uninterest- 
ing, and belong neither to tragedy nor 
comedy; they are too dull for ‘the 
Jatter, and too trivial for the former. 
The title sutficiently expresses from 
what period of English history the 
action is derived; but he who had 


not read the play would scarcely an- 
ticipate that the battle of Hastings 
could be made the argument of a 
drama, and the Duke of Normandy 


excluded from its characters. Cum- 
berland seems to have wholly forgot- 
ten what a noble plot might have 
been formed from the intreduction of 
William, and the contrasted hopes 
and fears of his Norman followers 
with those of the English army ; or, 
perhaps, he saw the greatness, but 
felt he-could not reach it. 

What success this play iad I have 
net heard. Cumberland is silent 
upon the subject, and hence it may be 
inferred that it was not very eminent. 
It did not indeed deserve success; for, 
besides the barrenness of ‘the plot, 
and the imbecility of the characters, 
the sentiments and language form 
such a motley whole, as will not easi- 
ly be paralleled. Instead of catching 
any of the warm and glowing evergy 
of Shakspeare, Otway, or Southerne, 
instead of forming himself upon them, 
he appears to have borrowed.only the 
worst features from ‘the tragedies of 
Rowe and Phillips; imitating their 

Unitversat Mac. Vou. XIX. 
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cold and artificial declamations, their 
frigid similes, and unnatural tumour 
of expression. These he mistook for 
that-elevation of style, that measured 
cadence of verse, and that dignity of 
sentiment, which belong to tragedy 
as the representation of great and 
striking events. 

Some instances of these defects shall 
be here produced, as they may, at 
least, amuse the reader, especially if 
he have ever found pleasure in The 
Art of Sinking, by Martinus Scrible- 
rus. The play, indeed, does not re- 
quire the application of serious criti- 
cism ; it defies it. 

When Raymond issues from the 
castle to receive his master, in ‘the 
first scene, he thinks it necessary that 
the bugle should be sounded, but, as 
it would be unsuitable for a tragic 
writer to use such colloquial expres- 
sions as blow or sound, he bids the 
herald ‘provoke the bugle,’ by which 
an unlearned reader might ‘suppose it 
to be something capable of anger, 
rather than a passive instrument sus- 
ceptible only of noise. 4 have no 
objection to the metaphorical use of 
the word provoke, only here the oc- 
casion didnot justify it, and its em- 
ployment reminded me of the writer 
who feared to bid his servant shut-the 
door, but exclaimed 

The wooden guardian of our privacy 

Quick on its axle turn.* 

Nothing can be more distinct from 
dignity than such a turgid phraseology. 
‘ Ce’st une belle chose,’ observes'Cor- 
neille, ‘ que. de faive vers puissans et 
majesteux ; cette pompe ravit d’ordi- 
naire les esprits, et -pour. le moins les 
éblouet ; mais il fant que les sujets.en 
fassent naitre les ocgasions.’ . 

Edgar returning at night to. his-mis- 
tress, tinds the castle. gate open., -An 
ordinary man would bave. concluded 
that the porter or warder had forgotten 
to lock it; but the poetical Jover un- 





* Pope, who ridiculed this bombast, 
(or.perhaps wrote it as a specimen of 
what should ‘bé ridiculed), has*exhi- 
bited the same operation ‘in a manner 
not less swollen: 


The bolt obedient to the silken cord, 

To the strong staple’s inmost depth -re- 
stor'd, 

Secur'd the valve. 


Odvesey, B. I. 
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derstands the matter in a very differ- | Cumberland is not a modest bor- 


ent way. rower, indeed; he draws largely upon 
O Love! the property of others, and Sheridan 

Small elf, who, by the glow-worm’s twink- might have justified the name he gave 
ling light, him from this play alone. For the 


Fine fairy-finger'd child, can slip the bolt gratification of the teader I will trace | 
While pt emery warden snores, this is im. through a few of his boldest 
sleet thefts ; such as are but slightly trans- 

This fanciful account is perfectly in muted in passing through his intel- 

character, it must be confessed ; and lectual crucible. iv 

I suppose if the author had brought a _ In Hamlet we find Laertes giving 

house-breaker to the spot, instead of just counsel to his sister, and warning 

a lover, the gentleman finding the her how frail is virgin reputation, 

event equally convenient for his pur- in the following lines of matchless 

pose, would have ascribed all the ho- beauty :— 


nour and glory of it to Mereur y> who “« The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
is the patron god of thieves as Cupid j¢ che unmask her beauty to the moon . 
is of lovers. , Virtue itself ‘scapes not calumnious 
There is nothing more dangerous to strokes ; 
a man than the ambition of imitating The canker galls the infants of the spring 
what is far beyond his powers of per- Tvo oft hefore their buttons be disclosed ; 
formance. When Phzton mounted And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
the chariot of his father, he perished Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
for his presumption. Adirectendea- J, the tragedy before us, Earl Ed- 
vour to equal another provokes the \ 5) i. made to sa 
most rigorous comparison; and no ind ‘ 
one should attempt it who does not ‘* The tenderest flower that withers at the 
feel a confidence amounting to con- , . Lae + sek: 
viction, that he can perform what he Of: li the amorous sun but steal a Kiss, - 


attempts. Shakspeare, in his Mid- Drops — bead and dies, is not more 


summer ~—? Dream, soars into Than maiden reputation; ’tis a mirror 


one of his boldest flights in describing Which the first sigh defiles.” 
the poet, whose Pa eH. : 
« Eye, in afine frenzy rolling, Here the imitation is rather in the 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from idea than In the expression; in the | — 
earth to heaven, following it is in both. Macbeth, ~ 
And, as imagination bodies forth meditating the murder of Duncan, — 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s observes, that 2 


pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to air F 
: os 5 Y Stri 

nothing, 
A local habitation; and a name.” 


“ Pity, like a naked, new-born bahe, 
ding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, ~ 
hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
This lofty and majestic description Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
Cumberland obviously labours to imi- T!#t tears shall drown the wind. 
tate in the following one: Edgar returns to the camp of Ha- 


“ The poet, by the magic of his song, Told with great expedition, ridin 
Can charm the listening moon, aseend the against time perhaps. dwin tells 
spheres, him, 
And in his airy and extravagant flight “You methinks did ride, 


Belt wide creation’s round. As you'd o’ertuke the couriers of the sky, 


‘This ‘s frigid enough ; but the con- Hors'd on the sightless winds.” 
clusion exceeds it, for the reader will ays. i i ae 
hardly imagine that £dgar, who ut- om sedteiaelieadinetintnabes a 
ters this to his mistress, does it to . 
assure her, that though the poet can 
perform such feats as those described, And Matilda says in the Battle of 7 
‘€ Yet can he never Hastings, ea 

Invent that form of words to speak his ‘ Praise undeserv’d, what is it but. re) 
passion.” proach ?” fe 


‘ Praise undeserv'd is scandal in disguise’ 7 
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But the line would have been better, 
had he taken the other half of it from 
the same author. 

Shakspeare is the chief storehouse 
whence Cumberland drew his allu- 
sions, when he needed striking and 
emphatic ones. In Richard the Third, 
the tyrant exclaims, with a savage fe- 
rocity of truth, 


*¢ Crowns got by blood, must be by blood 
maintain’d.” 


And this sort of royal logic Harold 
employs when he says, 


‘* Possessions by ill deeds obtain’d, by 
worse 


Must be upheld.” 


Alliterative harmony is a favourite 
ornament with some writers, and 
when skilfully used, as it has been by 
Milton and Pope, it produces an ef- 
fect not unpleasing to theear.. Cum- 
berland occasionally employs it, but 
when, in the fourth act, Elwina talks 
of a ‘* bloody breathless corse,” it 
recalls the ludicrous exemplification 
of this figure by Shakspeare : 


** Whereat with blade, with bloody, 
blameful blade, 

He bravely hroach’d his bviling, bloody 
breast.”’ 


Had Cumberland lived when the 
renowned treatise on the Bathos was 
published, and had he written this 
tragedy before it was composed, how 
vast a fund for illustration it would 
have afforded. I could select nume- 
rous instances of the profound from 
its pages; but a few shall suffice. I 
think the following may be considered 
as an authentic specimen. Edwin 
thus solemnly adjures Edgar to re- 
sume his post in the field of battle : 


“* By your thrice plighted oath I do con- 
jure you, 

By all the world calls honest, by your 
hopes, 

Come to the camp.” 


Such, a pompous exordium leading 
to such a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion (like the stately palaces of the 
Russian nobility, which often conduct 
to internal meanness and poverty) 
resembles the burlesque lines of John- 
son : 


a ; 
Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
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Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way ? 


Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the starting tear: 
When the hoary sage replied, 
Come my lad and drink some beer ! 


The witty Duke of Buckingham in 
the Rehearsal, ridiculed the unnatural 
use of expanded similes, when no- 
thing but passion should be expressed, 
by these lines which are a parody upon 
some that Dryden wrote in the Con- 
quest of Granada: 


So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh, 

Snuff up and smell it gath’ring in the 
sky: 

Boar beckons sow to trot in chesnut groves, 

And there consummate their unfinished 
leves ; 

Pensive in mud they wallow all alone, 

And snore and gruntle to each other’s 
moan. 


How justly, also, might the follow- 
ing simile in this tragedy be ridiculed : 
a simile which Edwina breaks out 
into, when, after a struggle, she re- 
conciles herself to the departure of her 
lover. Let him go, she exclaims, I 
can only die, and when I am gone, 
his fame shal] be immortal : 
So when the bleak and wintry tempest 
rends [sides 
The mantling ivy from the worshipp’d 
Of some aspiring tower, where late it 
hung ; 
The stately mass, as with a sullen scorn, 
From its proud height looks down upon 
the wreck, 
And disencumber’d from its feeble guest, 
Bares its broad bosom and defies the storm, 


Is this the language of Nature ?— 
Would any woman, whose heart was 
bursting at the dread thought of her 
lover’s Sapuetute for the field of bat- 
tle, solace herself with such frigid de- 
clamation? Do we find any such 
coldly artificial talking, in the charac- 
ters of Constance, Desdemona, Juliet, 
or Belvidera, when they are labouring 
with their griefs? Produce me one 
such unnatural soliloquy in them, and 
1 will consent that Cumberland has 
been faithful to the genuine workings 
of the human heart. I will consent, 
also, that the following rant of Edgar 
is the language of Nature: 

By heav’n I love thee 
More than the sun burnt earth loves soft- 
ening showers, 
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More than new ransom’d captives love 
the day ; 

Or dying martyrs breathing forth their 
souis, 

The acclamations of whole hosts of angels. 


I will not protract this discussion 
by extracting all that occurs to me as 
either Indierous, or turgid, or mean. 
Yet [ will select two or three more in- 
stances in justification of the opinion 
I have expressed, (if it can possibly 
require a further one) and because 
they are such as may provoke the 
reader’s smiles, if he be not a second 
Cassius. 

I question if the most profound in- 
quirer into the works of Nature ever 
beheld, or heard of, a phenomenon 
like the following : 


Power supreme ! 
Whose words can bid the gathering clouds 
g g 
disperse, 
chain the stubborn and contentious 
winds, 
ey unseat the everlasting rocks 
> ) 


t them te the s hy 


And 





I am not quite certain whether 
Miss Edgeworth would not admit 
these lines into the next edition of her 
Trish Bulls. Yo unseat everlasting 
rocks, appears to me to contain an 
idea just as philosophically accurate 
as the following couplet of Pope: 


When first young Maro, in his boundless 
mind, 
A work to outlast 


sigu’'d. 


immortal Rome de- 


Of new and appropriate metaphors, 
expressed with a happy felicity of 
style, the following may serve as a 
specimen : 

Once I was happy: 

Clear and serene my life’s calm current 
ran 

While scarce a breezy wish provok’d its 
tide ; 

Down the smooth flood the tuneful passions 
Sell 

In easy lapse, and slumber’d 
pass’. 


as they 


From this it may be concluded that 
they were somnambulists, for their 
progressive motion was not hindered 
by sleep. 

One more instance and I have done. 
Matilda informs her train, that on the 
following morning they must employ 
themselves in singing, to the harp, 
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songs of victory; and this she very 
pointedly enforces by observing, that 
“* they must teach their throats a lof- 
tier strain.” Now the throat is eer- 
tainly the organ of sound, and it may 
be taught how to emit tones harmo- 
niously ; but if a metonymy can ever 
be advantageously employed, I think 
jt might have been so here. 

I will not stop to detect other ble- 
mishes, such as making his characters 
eruditely familiar with classical learn- 
ing, and especially the Lady Matilda. 
She talks as fluently of Jove, and Mi- 
nerva, and Apollo, and Janus, as the 
author's grandfather could have done ; 
nay, I question whether Lady Jane 
Grey herself, in the plenitude of that 
knowledge which so astonished honest 
Roger Ascham, could have exhibited 
a more commendable proficiency.— 
These acquisitions are remarkable 
only when we consider the era in 
which the action of the play is laid; 
and when, as far as I know, the study 
of heathen mythology or the Roman 
poets was not much cultivated in this 
island. A poet, to be sure, whose 
imagination is very fervid, may out- 
strip the tardy pace of time, and exhi- 
bit, as the customs of the eleventh 
century, what belongs to the fifteenth. 
Shakspeare has done this, and why 
not Cumberland ? 

A spirit of candour, which, though 
a rare quality in a critic, is one that 
becomes him more than the most 
acute severity, induces me to copy 
the following lines from this tragedy, 
describing the death of Harold, and 
in which the reader will find a vigour 
and animation somewhat remarkable 
in a writer whose tragic style was so 
peculiarly feeble without delicacy, or 
turgid without strength. Had he 
written always thus, f had been spared 
the trouble of following him through 
his inflated imbecility, and the reader 
would have escaped the perusal of my 
pursuit. 

Matilda inquires the issue of the 
battle, and Edgar answers : 


Hearken: 
The hireling troops had fled; one native 


plalaux 

Fatally brave, yet stood; there deep en- 
gulph’d, 

Within the Norman host I found thy fa- 
ther, 


Mounted like Mars upon a pile of slain: 
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Frowning he fought, and wore his helmet 
up, 

His batter’d harness at each ghastly sluice 

Streaming with blood: life gush’d at every 


vein, 
Yet, liv’d he, as in proud despight of na- 
ture, 


His mighty soul unwilling to forsake 

Its princely dwelling: swift as thought I 
‘ flew, 

And as a sturdy churl his pole-axe aim’d 

Full at the hero’s crest, I sprung upon 


him, 
anne abiaees 
And sheath’d my rapier in the caitiff’s 
throat. 7 
Maitiida. Didst thou? then art thou 





faithful. O wide, 

And shower your blessings on his head, 
ye heavens 

Edgar. Awhile the fainting hero we 

upheld ; 

(For Edwin now had join’d me): but as 
well 

We might have driven the mountain ca- 
taract 

Back to its source, as stemm’d the bz 
tide 


rttle’s 

I saw the imperial Duke, and with. loud 
insults 

Provok’d him to the combat : 

The pursey t 

quest 


but in vain; 
secure of con- 
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The Letters of Vetus: No.1. to 
VI. i. clusive; and No. VIL. to XV. 


inclusive. 


fd be ESE letters have attracted more 


ee 


what is written upon questions of 
temporary politics; and the cause of 
their popularity may be traced to two 
sources; the first and principal one, 
the unawed boldness of assertion 
which they contain; and the secon- 
dary one, the general energy and ele- 
gance of language in which they are 
composed. They were originally 
published in the Times newspaper, 
and at intervals comprised between 
| November, 1812. 

Before entering upon a detailed ex- 
amination of these letters, a few ge- 
neral observations upon their object 
and progress shall be hazarded. 

Vetus boasts that he is unknown, 
and seems. very desirous that he 


> 


; 
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** Nulli negabimus, nulli 


notice than ordinarily belongs to 


the iOth of March and the 7th of 
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Rein’d in his steed, and wing’d his squa- 
dron round 

To cut us from retreat: cold death had 
stopp’d 

Thy father’s heart; e’en hope itself had 
died: 

Midst showers of darts we bere him from 

. the field, 

And, now, supported on his soldier’s pikes, 

The venerabie ruin comes. 


Every thing is great or mean only 
by comparison; and it is only b 
comparing Cumberland with himself 
that this passage can deserve aeemens- 
Thus compared, however, it has me- 
rit; and slender as it is, its value can 
be appreciated only by him whose fate 
it has been toread the tragedy through, 
and to whom this parting gleam is 
like the farewel lustre of the settin 
sun in November after a dull al 
foggy day. I will now dismiss this 
play with two questions: if Sheridan 
laughed at it, who can blame him? 
and if it were possible for an author 
to judge his own works dispassionate- 
ly, could Cumberland have said of 
it, “that it is better written than 
planned ?” 


1D 
ae 


ITICISM. 
differemus justitiaim. ” 


should, therefore, be regarded as 
another Junias. We can tell him how- 
ever, that he has not kept his secret 
with as much success as Junius did, 
nor do we believe he wished to keep 
it. ‘To excite curiosity, and not to 
disappoint it, will better gratify his 
vanity. He has successfully tried an 
experiment, and he is the last man 
who would be willing that the wreath 
should be transferred toanother. He 
knows the reason, however, why it 
is his interest not to disclose his name 
at the present moment, while he also 
knows that it is his delilerate inten- 
tion to do so hereafter, in the colamns 
of the same journal that gave his let- 
ters to the world. Let Vetus now 


answer if he is guile unknown; and 
whether, in the ‘fulness of his joy 
at the temporary impression pro- 
duced by his censures, he was always 
able to be the depositary of his own 
secret; or always imparted it to those 
in whose “integrity” he * confided” 
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with as much reliance as upon that of 
“« the Editor of the Times.” 

Vetus is exceedingly anxious to as- 
sume all the attributes of Junius; but 
it is observable that this ambition was 
created in him by the progress of his 
labours. In his preliminary efforts he 
seemed contented to write like a well 
informed man upon ordinary topics : 
but no sooner had he roused public 
attention by a few fearless assertions, 
than he began to assume the solem- 
nity of a prophet, but with a singular 
deficiency of inspiration, as we shall 
shew presently. In the preface to the 
first six letters, which was written at 
the moment when Marquis Wellesley 
(the god of Vetus’s political idolatry) 
was employed in forming a cabinet, 
and when his partizan anticipated a 
triumphant issue to his Jabours, he 
talks with infinite dignity and with a 
due portion of mysterious allusion, 
about the obstacles that he presumed 
were created by the retiring ministry 
to perplex the negotiations of Lord 
Wellesley. He denounces a terrible 
vengeance against them: ‘‘ every art,” 
says he, ‘‘ shall be unravelled—every 
engine exposed—every minion of hy- 

ocrisy, and of political debauchery, 

aid naked to the bone.” It is well 
known that"Lord Wellesley failed in 
his undertaking: eight months have 
elapsed since: and yet this terrific 
threat remains unexecuted. Our po- 
litical surgeon has not begun to dis- 
sect those unfortunate ministers: 
perhaps he thinks it more prudent to 
wait tl] they are defunct. The expe- 
riment may be tried more safely then. 
Possibly, however, a better solution 
of the question may be found in an 
accidental declaration (we call it an 
accidental, because it is a true one) 
of Vetus himself a few pages after: 
‘** I do not profess,” says he, ‘‘ to be 
acquainted with any Facts beyond 
those which are to be found in every 
newspaper.” The reader will doubt- 
Jess be astonished to find this incau- 
tious admission, and naturally inquire 
how, if he knew no more than every 
pot-house politician could know, he 
was to disclose the corrupt practices 
of the cabinet, and strip, to the very 
bone, the ministerial body. Vetus 
must answer this inquiry: we shall 
only hint that the preface, which con- 
tains the terrible denunciations w¢ 
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have quoted, was written subsequently 
to the candid confession of his real 
knowledge, and when he had acquired 
confidence in the office of inquisitor- 
general. 

The professed and only object of 
these letters, is to abuse the present 
ministry, merely because they are 
ministers, and to inform the country 
that the Marquis Wellesley is the 
only man in the kingdom capable of 
directing the vessel of the state in the 
perilous storms that threaten her 
safety. Mr. Canning, of course, is 
not excluded from some share in this 
moderate eulogy: he is permitted to 
take his stand by the side of the great 
master: but as to Lords Grey and 
Grenville, Lord Moira, Lord Erskine, 
and the political friends of those no- 
blemen in the House of Commons, 
they are not to be trusted: they 
might serve indeed as a coarse cement 
to hold the magnificent fabric toge- 
ther, which Vetus rears with so much 
facility : beyond that they are no bet- 
ter than the dust of which they are 
compounded. The present ministry, 
the existing men in power, are com- 
plimented with a profusion of elegant 
epithets which serve Vetus sometimes 
instead of arguments: ‘ blockheads,” 
** coxcombs,” ‘‘ ideots,” are terms 
of familiar greeting to Lords Eldon, 
Liverpool, Castlereagh, and the late 
Mr. Perceval ; convincing reasons no 
doubt of their propriety exist in the 
mind of Vetus, but he has disdained 
to inform the world of them. Junius 
was acrimonious, but Vetus is abu- 
sive: Junius wounded his antagonists 
with a delicate instrument, sharp and 
penetrating : Vetus knocks his oppo- 
nents down with a bludgeon, and then 
cuts their throats with a rusty razor. 
Vetus has all the malignity and all 
the inveteracy of Junius, without his 
power of filling the reader with his 
own feelings. 

And why 
raised to the topmost height ot politi- 
cal greatness? Why is he thus held 
up to the. country as its destined sa- 
viour, its greatest ornament, and its 
only hope? Why are we to believe 
that his hand alone can wield the 


thunders of the British nation, cons [7 


found her enemies, exalt her great- 
ness, and heal her wounds? 





is Lord Wellesley thus a 


Why |) 
are we taught to expect these trams | 
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cendent blessings from his auspices, 
whenever it shall please the crown 
to call him to the councils of the em- 
pire? Because—he would ¢manci- 
pate the Catholics, and because he 
would exhaust the by dregs of our 
resources to carry on the Spanish war 
with a magnificence of means which 
might reflect additional lustre upon 
his already illustrioas brother. It is 
well known that Lord Wellesley ‘en- 
tertains a decided difference of opinion 
as to the mode of carrying on the war 
in the peninsula from what has hi- 
therto been professed and acted upon 
by his late colleagues in office: and 
it is also equally well known, that, 
besides the present ministers, two in- 
dividuals, Lords Grey and Grenville, 
dissent from the noble Marquis upon 
that same question. Without enter- 
ing into the question, which could 
not be adequately discussed within 
our limits, will Vetus allow us to sug- 
pest, that probably those Lords al- 
uded to may be as competent, as his 
own beloved idol, to judge of the po- 
licy with which the war in Spain is 
conducted, while they are free from 
any suspicion that personal or fumily 
ambition may possibly influence their 
opinions. ‘To Lord Wellesiey’s me- 
rits as a statesman, we are neither in- 
different nor insensible: but, though 
Vetus may honour us with some epi- 
thet from that rich vocabulary he 
seems possessed of, we must venture 
to say that we cannot see the noble 
Marquis in that magnificence of sta- 
ture, and that colossal height of po- 
litical and intellectual endowment 
which it suits his advocate to repre- 
senthim in. While we acknowledge 
he has many inferiors, we cannot 
help believing also that he has many 
equals. In his views of what is call- 
ed the Catholic Questiou, we recog- 
nise the policy of a great mind: but 
are those views peculiar to himself? 
Does he stand alone in the breach ? 
Or has he enforced them with more 
splendour of imagination, with more 
eloquence of language, or more force 
of reasoning than belong to Mr. Grat- 
tan, Mr. Canning, Lord Grenville, 
Lord Grey, and Lord Moira? If we 
consent to place him by the side of 
these illustrious names, we assign fo 
him no mean station: and if Vetus 
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nence, let him condescend, at: least, 
to shew us how he came there. 

Vetus licks the dust before his idol, 
he crawls at his feet, and worships 
him with an abasement of his facul- 
ties that suits well with his cause, and 
yet he would quarrel with those who 
call him the political partizan of his 

litical god. After a little coquetry 
fre admits indeed that he is the parti- 
zan of Lord Wellesley, and justifies 
his election. He strives to.do more : 
for he would surround his office with 
a radiance and glory which do not 
belong to it. The partizan of any 
man, abstractedly from the conduct 
of that man, must not expect to be 
honoured in his calling. He sells his 
judgment to his passions or his inter- 
est, or both, and has'‘no more right to 
talk of his integrity, than a courtesan 
to boast of her virtue while she is the 
property of one keeper. She, like 
the political partizan, may act from 
the mingled dominion of passion and 
interest. We know, indeed, that 
Vetus disclaims all adherence to Mar- 
quis Wellesley beyond what grows 
out of an unfeigned admiration of his 
talents, and the uses he has applied 
them to: but Vetus must forgive us 
if we distrust his renunciation, and 
judge him from his deeds rather than 
his words. 

Veins has avowedly girded en the 
sword to court the battle in behalf of 
Lord Wellesley and his party. He 
tells us, indeed, with an air of in- 
genuous simplicity, that Lord Wel- 
esley s4.ull have his support only so 
long as he continues to espouse those 
meascres, and display that energ 
and talent, and loftiness of policy, 
which first made him his advocate, 
This would seem extremely candid, 
if we did not know that every man 
says as much, trom the courtly ad- 
mirer of kingly virtue and wisdom, 
to the humble eulogist of the reigning 
mayor, But he who embarks in the 
cause of a party, must not be fasti- 
dious about his measures: and it is 
the easiest of all delusions topersuadé 
ourselves into reasons for applause, 
so long as applause shall minister to 
our interests. While the grounds of 
our panegyric remain a matter of 
coutroversy, ‘* much may be said on 
both sides,” according to the good 
old maxim of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
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and it is very easy to turn our argu- 
ments to.that side which already 
holds our judgment in thraldom : 
Johnson, who had an awkward habit 
of calling things by their right names, 
says, ‘* that the authenticity of Cla- 
rendon’s history would have been 
called in question by the two lowest 
of all human beings, had it not been 
for the discovery of an unexpected 
manuscript.” Vetus possibly remem- 
bers that one of these degraded hu- 
man beings was ‘‘ a scribbler for a 
party.”—But Ae is not the scribbler 
for a party; he is only a “ political 
partizan.” 

Having thus indulged in a few 
general observations upon the pro- 
fessed object of these letters, we 
shall now offer-some remarks upon 
particular passages of them. 

We have already produced one in- 
stance of contradiction between two 
of Vetus’s own statements ; let us 
now exhibit another. 

In his first letter dated March 10, 
1812, and which was written in con- 
sequence of the Prince Regent's letter 
to his brother at the expiration of 
his unrestricted regency, he argues 
upon the assumption of their ‘being 
three political parties in this kingdom, 
and the tone of his remarks was such 
as indicated no peculiar acquaintance 
with state affairs or intrigues. Indeed, 
he candidly says, in that letter, that 
he does not ‘ pique himself upon any 

2xtensive acquaintance with politi- 
cians :"’ but when, iu the progress of 
his labours, he gathered cuntidence 
from success, and found that mere 
authoritative assertion was held for 
argument by his readers, mark how 
he ascends at once to the pinnacle of 
ministerial knowledge: With “ an 
INTIMATE KNOWLEDGF,” says he, 
{in his preface, dated Dec. 1, 1812,) 
“‘ oF ALL THOSE PARTIES Which 
cajole,—or corrupt,—or distract,—or 
oppress the’ nation, &c. &c.” Really 
Vetus would oblige the world if he 
would inform it by what royal path 
he strode from the joth of March to 
the 1st of December, that he passed 
so rapidly from ignorance to profound 
information. May not the truth be, 
that he knew as much at the end, as 
he knew at the beginning; but that, 
to support his authority as a prophet, 
he clothed himself in arrogance and 
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mystery? Junius, to be sure, who 
had real knowledge of state intrigues, 


thundered forth in the obscurity of + 


prediction his threatened vengeance ; 


and Vetus, like another Salmoneus, ° 


must do the same. : 

Demens! qui nimbos et noz 

fulmen, 

Ere et cornipedum cursu simularat 

equorum : 

When we can separate Vetus from 
his idol, and view his thoughts ab- 
stractedly from the purpose to which 
all his labours are made subservient, 
we find in him many marks of a 
strong and masculine understandiug, 
with no incousiderable powers of lan- 
guage. When he reasons upon ge- 
neral quetions, he commonly reasons 
with accuracy and force; it is only 
when his views of foreign or do- 
mestic policy are grounded upon the 
assumption that no man, except 
Lord Wellesley, is fit to conduct that 
policy, that we find him shadowing 
out a system more suited to his pre- 
conceptions of his idol’s capacity than 
to the actual state of this country and 
of Europe. We shall displav several 
instances of this in the course of our 
remarks; but we will mention one 
just now as acorollary tothem. In 
the opinion of Vetus, Lord Wellesley 
ought to be secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, because our external 
policy, at the present moment, de- 
mands the application of a compre- 
hensive mind. To the proposition 
thus simply put, we have nothing to 
object: but then Vetus-goes.on to 
forge an occasion worthy. of Lord 


Wellesley’s high and splendid imtet- 


ference. 
Nee Deus intersit, dignus ne vindice ne- 

dus 

Inciderit. 
Tn letter XIV, after labouring to 
shew that our diplomacy has always 
beeu mean and feeble, he accuses 


ministers of not having roused Aus-: 


(ria to make common cause with 
Russia in the present war. 
stopping to inquire whether ministers 


have neglected such eiforts, as were § 


within their-power to make, let us 


consider, for a moment, the’means | 
suggested by Vetus, as calcuiated to | 
influence the cabinet of Vienna. The § 


reader immediately anticipates, no 





imitable’. 
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doubt, some practicable scheme to 
recover the Tyrol, that impregnable 
frontier of Austria, orto place again 
beneath her sway, the ports on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, by 
which a direct intercourse with Eng- 
land might be kept up; or possibly 
an offer to regain her dominions in 
Italy. No such things; these would 
be vulgar schemes of policy, fit only 
for vulgar and inefficient statesmen : 
No, Vetus has founda nobler theatre 
for his idol to ree himself—Vetus 
proposes to conciliate Austria by sur- 
rendering her Polish provinces! And, 
if Austria hesitated to relinquish 
these possessions, Vetus proposes 
that she should be further conciliated 
andamicably influenced by reminding 
her, that she must lose them hereafter 
when Bonaparte wages, as he certainly 
will wage, ‘a third Polish war.”"— 
Excellent statesman! But could the 
sober judgment of Vetus have been 
so bewildered, had he not surrendered 
its functions to his interest, and be- 
cause he would persuade us that 
Lord Wellesley is a god, finds out 
a task for him which only a deity 
could hope to accomplish in the 
present condition of Europe. No 
wonder that Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, and the party that think with 
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them, whose imaginations never 
stretched to so bold a flight, should be 
held as nought compared to the states- 
man who is to influence foreiga cabi- 
nets, by persuading them to give up 
what they possess, because possibly it 
may, at some future but indefinite 
period, be taken from them, and upon 
the contingent hope of being indem- 
nified by acquisitions in other quar- 
ters. It would be a curious proposi- 
tion’ from an Austrian or a Russian 
minister to Great Britain, who wished 
to confederate her with some scheme 
of continental policy, that she should 
surrender her dominion of Ireland; 
for, in all probability, it would be 
hereafter conquered by France, or, if 
not conquered, the dissatisfied Irish 
Catholics would throw themselves 
into the arms of Bonaparte; and that 
in lieu of her possession of that coun- 
try, she might look to the probable 
recovery of the provinces she once 
held in France, or to the conquest of 
some islands in the Baltic. Such a 
brilliant project of diplomatic skill 
may perhaps be reserved for some 
Wellesley of the continent; but we 
are not sanguine enough to augur 
much success from his efforts, 
{To be continued.) 
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TO CLEON. 
See Horace, Ode LIT. Book II. 
BY CLIO RICKMAN. 


EAR CLEon!. you were born to die, 
Live nobly then, my boy! 

And as the winged moments fly, 
Devote them all to joy. 

Preserve a temper mild, yet strong, 
Tempests and storms to face ; 

So shall you pass seeure along, 
Nor know nor fear disgrace. 


Should losses, crosses, days of gloom, 
And carking cares await you; 

Let these not press you to the tomb, 
Or bliss too much elate you. 


Preserve a noble temper still, 
And be yoursEtr midst good or ill. 


Hither then bring the purple wine, 

And all the fragrant flowers that blow, 
Bid music every charm combine, 

And bless the moments as they go. 


_ While fortune, youth, and health are yours, 


Bid your enjoyments flow ; 


UNIvERSAL Mac. Vou. XIX: 


He who the present hour secures, 
Can triumph over woe. 


You soon must quit your lawns and groves, 
Your villa’s sweet recess ; 

Friendship’s delights, the joys of love, 
And all you now possess. 


lt matters not your wealth or state, 
Death’s victim you must be ; 

He deals alike, to small and great, 
His levelling decree. 


The rich and poor, impelled alike, 
Must travel the same road, 

To fate’s eternal mandate strike, 
And seek the grave’s abode. 

Haste then, the present moments prize, 
For these are yours alone ; 

And to be truly blest and wise, 
Make others bliss your own. 

Pay then, while life and means abe 

To present happiness your vow, 

*¢ Time’s but an eternal now ;”” 

Now then, now then, happy be, 

This is TRUE PHILOSOPHY! 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


CCORDING to the last report 

of the commissioners of African 
enquiry, the slave trade is carried on 
to a vast extent, principally by the 
Americans of the Southern. States, 
who setting the laws of their country 
at defiance, cover their vessels by a 
fictitious sale at the Havannah, Tene- 
riffe, or any other of the Spanish 
colonies. But the Spanish flag is 
chiefly preferred, and covers not only 
Americans, but also, there is great 
reason to believe, a considerable num- 
ber of vessels, British property. The 
American master and crew generally 
continue on boaid after the nominal 
‘transfer; and two foreigners under the 
denomination of captain and super- 
cargo, are added to the ship. It 
frequently happens, that this nominal 
captain is some poor lad, who has 
never been at sea before, but whose 
services to cary the papers may be 
had cheap. By the autumn of 1809 
the coast of Afiica swarmed with 
vessels thus equipped and document- 
ed; however, a small squadron of his 
Majesty's vessels in 1810, occasioned a 
considerable interruption, and these 
monsters were prevented from carrying 
off about 2800 unfortunate Africans ; 
besides these 471 men, 196 women, 
and 421 children, were released from 
slavery. A considerable number 
of the nearest and dearest kindred, 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sjsters, who had 


been kidnapped and stolen at various 
times have been thus unexpectedly 
restored to each other at Sierra Leone, 
many of these have been sent to their 
homes under the protection of the 
British Governor. Thus the inter- 
ruption which the slave trade has met 
with since its abolition by Act of 
Parliament between Goree and Sierra 
Leone, has given it'a considerable 
blow; but the great scene of this 
trafick is on the coast of Whydah, 
the Bight of Benin, Gaboon, and the 
Portuguese “ettiement in Congo and 
Angela; and it is supposed to be 
divided between actual Americans 
and some vessels belonging to British 
merchants. It is ¢xtremely difficult 
to catch the vessels which are suppos- 
ed contraband; as most of them sail 
extremely well, are perfectly on their 
guard, and have the advantage of 
directing their voyage to too many 
distant ports across the Atlantic. 
Upon the whole, it appears that at 
present we have not the means to 
prevent the slave trade in general from 
being carried on, though in some 
particular branch of it our efforts 
may be usetul. The coast generally 
caled the Bight of Benin is too 
unhealthy to admit of much cruizing 3 
and as to our forts on the Gold Coast 
** they do not possess authority or 
influence enough to prevent its being 
carried on, even under their guns.” 
To the credit of Mr. Thorp, principal 
judge at Sierra Leone, he has brought 
several of the late defaulters to justice. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY §& PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 
|? Rev. H. H. Baber, of the 


British Museum, has completed 
his publication of a Fac-Simile of 
the Book of Psalms, as preserved in the 
ancient Ms. of the Seventy or Codex 
Alexandrinus. He also intends pub- 
lishing a Fac-Simile of the Pentateuch 
from the same nianuscript 

Mr. Wm. Bullock is arranging the 
materials of a splendid work, relative 
to the most recent discoveries in 


(Te. He. 


Natural History, with engravings, 
coloured from original specimens. 

M. Chateaubriand’s Beauties of 
Christianity, with illustrative Notes, 
by the Rev. Henry Kett, is in the 
ress. 

Shortly will be published, the Rev. 
Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy, 
in two vols, 

The Rev. Robert Walpole is pre- 
paring for publication Memoirs on 
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European and Asiatic Turkey, from 
the manuscript journals of modern 
travellers. 

In the press, Observations on the 
Laws of Marriage, particularly in 
reference to the case of: Desertion or 
Final Separation, in which the right 
of the injured party is supported 
by Religious, Moral, and Historical 
Evidence. : 

Mr. Hebb, of Worcester, has in the 
press a Translation of Corvisart’s work 
on the Diseases and Lesions of the 
Heart, and its great vessels. The 
translation is from an _ improved 
edition, published by Corvisart, and 
lately imported. into this country. 

M. Berzelius, of Stockholm, intends 
shortly to publish some Observations 
upon Nomenclatures, a work which, 
owing to the improvements of modern 
chemistry, is much wanted. 

The Royal Society of London has 
lately published the Second Part of 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1812, containing the following papers, 
1, Observations of a second Comet, 
with remarks on its Construction; by 
W. Herschel, LL.D. 2, Additional 
experiments on the Muriatic and 
Oxymuriatic Acids; by Wm. Henry, 
M.D. 8, Of the Attraction of such 
solids as are terminated by Planes, 
and of solids of greatest attraction; 
by T. Knight, Esq. 4, Of the Pene- 
tration of a Hemisphere, by an in- 
definite number of equal and similar 
Cylinders; by T. Knight, Esq. 5, 
On the motions of Tendrils of Plants ; 
by T. Andrew Knight, Esq. 6, Ob- 
servations on the Measurement of the 
three degrees of the Meridian, con- 
ducted in England; by Lieutenant 
Colonel Wm. Mudge. 7, An Account 
of some Experiments on different 
Combinations of Fluoric Acid; by 
John Davy, Esq. 8, Ona Periscopic 
Camera Obscura, and. Microscope; 
by Wm. Hyde Wollaston, M.D. 9, 
Further Experiments and Obser- 
vations on the influence of the Brain 
on the Generation of Animal heat; 
by B.C. Brodie, Esq. 10, On the 
different structures and situations of 
the solvent Glands in the digestive 
organs of Birds, according to the 
nature of their food, and particular 
habits of life; by Everard Home, 
Esq. 11, On some combinations of 
Phosphorus aud Sulphur, and on some 
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other subjects of Chemical Enquiry ; 
by Sir Humphry Davy, &c. 

Proposals have been circulated in 
this Metropolis for reprinting the 
French Moniteur, verbatim, at eight 
guineas per annum each subscriber. 
Among other reasons for this new and 
useful undertaking, it is alleged that 
in regard to foreign news the English 
press is now nearly in the same state 
of degradation as the press in Russia; 
that the foreign news is garbled and 
miserably translated, chiefly by one 
hand in the London Post Office; 
that important facts are often sup- 
pressed, coloured and distorted; that 
French Bulletins and other documents 
are often kept back for successive 
days for stock jobbing and other 
corrupt purposes; and, in fine, that 
few or no foreign papers now reach 
London, except through Ministers, or 
newspapers under controul. The 
Moniteur it is well known abounds in 
literary and philosophical articles, and 
of course its republication in this 
country would merit extensive patron- 
age. . 
BT he Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, has determined that a 
third gold medal shall be annually 
distributed for the encouragement of 
English Poetry, to a resident under 
graduate, for the best Ode or Poem 
in heroic verse. Columbus is the 
subject for the present year. 

A magnificeut edition of Pericles 
in 4to. has lately issued from the press 
of the celebrated Bodoni in Italy, 
edited by his Highness M. de. Dalberg, 
Grand Duke of Franconia, an associate 
of the Freuch [nstitute. 

In the press, an Inquiry into the 
propriety of the Parish Clerks reading 
the lessons of Scripturein the Church. 
This has long been a practice in the 
French Protestant Churches, and is 
considered as a very proper relief to 
the minister. 

To be published by subscription, 
Cambria Depicta, or a Picture of 
North Wales; by Mr. E. Williams. 
Embeliished with more than eighty 
views taken on the spot, by Mr. Ey 
Pugh, of Ruthin. 

In the press, the Pleasures of Pity, 
&c. a’ volume of poems in 4to; by 
Ferdinand Fuallarton Weston, Esq. 
consisting of translations from the 
French, Greek, and Latin. 


G2 
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Shortly will be published, translat- 
ed from the French, a Critical and 
Satirical Exposition of the Errors and 
Prejudices of Mankind, from time 
immemorial. Illustrated with Anec- 
dotes, calculated to display the folly 
of persons who have improperly ob- 
tained the name of Philosophers; with 
elucidatory and general notes on the 
errors and prejudices of the English. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

Mr. Joseph .is engaged in painting 
a whole length of Mr. Perceval ‘in 
his chancellor's robes. This picture 
it is supposed will appear in the 
ensuing exhibition at Somerset House. 

Sir William Beechey’s gallery con- 
tains the portrait of the Duke of 
York, which has lately been engraved. 
Sir William will also exhibit a 
landscape this seasen at the British 
Gallery. 

A new machine for threshing has 
been brought forward by. the Dublin 
Society, to be worked by four men. 
Two of them turn it, while the others 
supply it and carry away the corn and 
straw. Twenty barrels of oats, or 
fifteen of wheat, may be threshed in 
a day; it is easy to move, may be 
worked ina place 12 feet square, and 
costs about twenty guineas. 

Of one Review it has not been 
unaptly said, that it contains no 
criticism on the work that is written ; 
but gives in the-.place of it what the 
reviewer himself would have said, to 
which the following may apply :-— 


Rules for good writing they with pain 
indite, 

Then show us what is bad by what they 
write. 


To the curious reader, the follow- 
ing facts may be interesting :—That 
vegetables will grow in woollen cloth, 
moss, or any other insoluble media, 
besides soils, provided they be sup- 
plied with water, has been repeatedly 
shown since the days of Van Helmont 
and Boyle; but the experiments of a 
modern author, from their apparent 
correctness,seem more highly interest- 
ing and conclusive. Seeds of various 
plants were sown in pure river sand, 
in litharge, in flour of sulphur, and 
even among metal, or common leaden 
shot ; and in every instance nothing 
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employed for their nourishment but 
distilled water. The plants throve, 
and passed through all the usual gra- 
dations of growth to perfect maturity. 
The author then proceeded to gather 
the entire produce, the roots, stems, 
leaves, pods, seeds, &c. These were 
accurately weighed, dried, and again 
weighed, then submitted to distil- 
lation, incineration, lixiviation, and 
the other ordinary means used in a 


‘careful analysis. Thus he obtained 


from these vegetables all the materials 
peculiar to each individual species, 
precisely as if it had been cultivated 
in a natural soil, viz. the various 
earths, the alkalis, acids, metals, 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, nitro- 
gen, &c. He concludes this very 
important paper nearly in these ex- 


traordinary words:—‘* Oxygen and. 


hydrogen, with the assistance of solar 
light, appear to be the only elementary 
substances employed in the consti- 
tution of the whole universe; and 
nature, in her simple progress, works 
the most infinitely diversified of feats 
by the slightest modifications in the 
means she employs.” 

A private letter from the environs 
of Mount Caucasus, states that the 
hot springs so long in repute there 
suddenly disappeared in the month of 
March last, and reappeared in April, 
upon the ridge of the mountain, in 
much greater quantity and much 
hotter than before, though not a drop 
was to be found in the site occupied 
by the former buildings. No earth- 
quake, or any other perceptible phe- 
nomenon, attended the disappearance 
and reappearance of these springs. 

Spontaneous Combustions.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Cox, and Dr. Seybert, of 
America, the following are among the 
list of the articles which have and 
may take fire without flame :—Candle- 
wick made of hemp-yarn, accidentally 
impregnated with oil. Cotton goods 
on which linseed oil has been spilt. 
Roasted bran ina linen cloth. Wet 
hay, corn, and madder, especially if 
any portion of iron should be inter- 
mixed. Sail-cloth smeared with oil 
and ochre, took fire in a magazine at 
Brest. New cloth and fire-wood 
soot, immersed in hemp-oil varnish. 
Two Russian frigates were destroyed 
by the spontaneous inflammation of 
German lamp-black. Vegetables 
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oiled in oil or fat, and left to them- 
ves after heing pressed. Heaps of 
inen rags in paper matiufactories. 
'yrites and cinders from the furnaces 
f glass ‘works, when exposed to a 
oist atmosphere. Cuttings, or filings 
f iron, previously immersed in water. 
curious instance of combustion is 
mentioned from Count Morozzo. 
Vhile a baker’s boy at Turin was 
urning over some flour in a small 
oom where a lamp was suspended, 
» sudden inflammation took place, 
‘ollowed by an explosion so violent, 
bat the windows and window-frames 
n a shop below were thrown into 
he street. 
A full length picture of Buna- 
parte, by the celebrated painter 


WDavid, is arrived in this country, 


ntended for the Marquis of Douglas. 

he price is estimated at 1000/. 

A patent is said to have been taken 
out for introducing sugar into the 
manufacture of gun-powder, which 
when properly reduced by trituration, 
may be mixed with the common 
gunpowder, in the proportion of one- 
fourth sugar to three-fourths powder, 
without diminishing its exploding 
force. 

Aletter from Canton, written but a 
few months since, makes it appear 
that the Chinese estimate vaccination 
so highly as to give money for it; and 
at present there are, abundance of 


practitioners among their own ceun-. 


trymen. 

The new picture upon which Mr. 
West is employed, is derived froma 
scriptural. subject ; and in its dimen- 
sians will exceed his. celebrated 
painting.of Christ healing the sick. 
Whether its merits will be equal or 
superior, time only must determine. 

The new discovery in Austral Asia, 
named Macquarrie Island, bas, opened 
an additional field to the seal fishery, 
upwards of 80,000 seals have been 
caught there in the course of a few 
months, It is in the latitude of about 
54 south. ; 

_ Literature will probably feel a loss 
in the death of M. Rontgen, the Ger- 
man traveller in Africa, (See a letter 
from him to his brother in the Uni- 
versal Magazine for November last, 
Pp. 408.) By an account transmitted 
from Mr. A. W. Court, at Mogadore, 
it appears that Mr. Rontgen, before 
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he set out upon his last journey, unfor- 
tunately contracted an intimacy with 
a man born of German parents, and 
who had -been a seaman on board a 
British ship of war, from which, 
having been ill used, and struck an 
officer, he ran away at Tetuan. This 
man he took for his companion rather 
than a servant. From Mogadore 
these two set off together, much 
against the advice of Rontgen’s friend, 
having two good mules, a variety of 
beads and other merchandize, about 
five hundred dollars in money, and 
each well armed with pistols, swords, 
muskets, and daggers. M. Rontgen 
was also well supplied with drugs to 
pass as a physician, and likewise car- 
ried with him a very fine copy of the 
Koran in vellum, which was to recom- 
mend him to persons of eminence. 
When M. Rontgen had been gone 
from Mogadore about seven weeks, 
accounts came from Morocco, that a 
Moor of Shedma had been stopped, 
offering for sale a watch and various 
articles apparently belonging to an 
European, which being sent for by the 
Governor of Mogadore, were im- 
mediately identified as having been 
M. Rontgen’s, the watch he always 
wore suspended by a ribband from 
his neck. The Moor persisted that 
he found. M. Rontgen dead, within 
three or four days journey of Moga- 
dore, and in a very putrid state under 
a tree, and that he then took the 
various articles he had offered for 
sale. Suspicion immediately fell 
upon the. renegade, as he was called, 
who travelled with M. Rontgen, who 
having been sought for in vain, was 
supposed to have embarked for 
Europe. The mules and the dollars 
with the articles they carried being 
sufficient plunder, it is probable he 
might not. have rifled thé person of 
M. Rontgen. His watch in particular 
might have led to a detection, and the. 
wretch who could murder his master 
when asleep, might not have the 
courage to strip him afterwards. , 

M. Donovan, Esq..has read some 
striking observations on the Malic 
Acid, before the Kirwanian Society of 
Dublin. He asserts that there is jn 
the juice of apples a substance which 
has hitherto escaped observation, 
possessing very peculiar properties. 
In the process of Scheele, both are 
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found in what has been supposed to 
be the resulting pure malic-acid: in 
the second process, wherein nitrous 
acid is distilled from suzar, the author 
observed that a fluid is produced 
which does not always manifest in a 
decisive’ manner the characteristic 
properties of malic acid. 1. proving 
Vaugelin’s process, he proposes ~ to 
extract a malic acid perfectly pure. 
The author thinks this, and perhaps 
vegetable acids in general, mav have 
previously excited in fruits and her- 
ries, and he stated some observ tions 
to render it probable that the Jdztter 
principle is a compound basis, which 
by uniting to oxygen, or by under- 
going more complicated processes, 
might change its vature so far as to 
become an acid. 

Among other late improvements 
in chemistry, a heavy viscid oil, 
possessing the favour of hops, anited 
with the cdour of nutmegs, bas been 
produced by transmitting chlorine 
grass through oil of turpentine. 

The singular conversion of starch 
into sugar is produced by boiling 100 
parts of starch with 400 of water, and 
from two to eight parts of strong 
sulphuric acid in an unglazed earthen 
vessel for a period of from 24 to 36 
hours, constantly stirring the mixture 
during the first hour. The original 
quantity of water must be kept up 
as it is wasted; and being cold, the 
mixture must be neutralized with 
chalk,and clarified by charcoal; filtrat- 
ed through flannel, and evaporated to 
the consistence of oil. To remove 
its sulphate of lime, it must be again 
cooled, and the clear liquor, if further 
gently evaporated, will yield about 
100 parts of gummy syrup of the 
specific gravity of 1—295, easily sus- 
ceptible of vinous fermentation, and 
when separated from the gum, capable 
of being crystallized and applied to 
all the common purposes of native 
sugar. 

Mr. Silvester, of Derby, has ascer- 
tained that the amelioration of rum 
by being’ kept in its cask, arises from 
an union of the gallic acid of the 
wood with the lead, which new rum 
generally contains, and from whence 
arise its pernicious properties. He 
therefore: offers this acid as a con- 
venient test for the discovery of lead 
in cyders, wines, or other liquids. He 
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alsq proposes to detect arsenic by the 
green precipitate, occasioned by the 
addition of an acetate of copper, 
prepared by decomposing sulphate of 
copper with acetate of lead 

The following simpleand efficacioy 
method of preserving turnips has been 
practised with success for some vears 
by an intelligent farmer in Scotland, 
He pitches on some convenient field, 
not to he ploughed before the winter 
sets in, and as the plough goes round, 
the furrow is neatly filled with tur 
nips, with the tops and roots to them; 
the plough on returning, covers them 
entirely, and in this manner the com.§ 
mop sort have been kept in perfection 
till May. 


At the late Smithfield Club Cattle § 
Shew, it was,announced th tin con @ 
sequence of the high price of hay in§ 
1811, a Mr. Waters had used sugar 


in feeding his working horses and 
oxen; after which he was induced to 
extend it to his carriage and saddle 
horses, reducing the portion of oats 
and hay, and substituting a moderate 
quantity of sugar. ‘Some of the 
cavalry horses, it is said, have been 
placed under the inspection of Mr. 
Wavers, to be in part fed by sugar ot 
niolasses, 

It is now ascertained that since the 
high price of bread in 
potatoe meal to the extent of thirty 
thousand tons per week is mixed with 
flour by the bakers. 

Improved Swabian Mode of Cultivat- 
ing Potatoes—In_ the corner of a 
cellar a bed was made of two-thirds of 
the fine sand of the Danube, and 
one-thiid of common mould. In 
April 30 potatoes were placed on the 
surface of the bed, without covering 
them with a single particle of mould, 
and in a short time they began to 
germinate. In December following a 
bushel of excellent potatoes, the pro- 
duceof the 30, was gathered, the tenth 
part of them as large as a full grown 
apple, the 
walnuts. The skin was remarkably 
thin, the substance mealv aud white, 
and the taste most agreeable, During 
the six months they were growing, no 
pains were bestowed upon them nor 
any particular mode of culture adopt- 
ed, which shews that neither sun nor 
light are necessary to the mere growth 
of potatoes; while the present in- 
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stance offers an example which cer- 
tainly might be improved; though 
unhappily our modern houses, if such 
they may be called, are mostly con- 
structed without cellars. 

The report of M. Talleyrand’s 
library having arrived in this country, 
turns out to be the hoax of an auc- 
tioneer bookseller; a report which 
might serve more purposes than one. 

In order to strengthen the solution 
of vitriol for destroying bugs, there 
need only be boiled some coloquin- 
tida, or bitter apple in water, which 
afterward. pour on the vitriol; with 
this anoint bedsteads, wainscotting, 
&c. To one ounce of bitter apple 
put two full quarts of water, which 
must be boiled h-lf an hour; haifa 
pound of green vitriol must be boiled 
in. an earthen pan ; when dissolved it 
is fit for use. Bitter apple is sold at 
one shilling per ounce, and half a 
pound of green vitriol is to be had 
atany druggist’s fer sixpence. 

Pea shells seem to be among the 
late discoveries for feeding cattle, as 
a verdict was lately given in the 
Court of King’s Bench for $/, 5s. with 
costs, for pea shells supplied by a 
green grocer to a milkman, to feed 
his cows. 

A recent experiment upon honey 
has made it appear that the concrete 
part taken inwardly has occasioned 
violent cholics, and that rats and 
mice which have eaten honey have 
been found in a highly convulsed 
state from its pungent quality, On 
the other hand, the syrupy part of 
honey, taken inwardly in a dose not 
more than three ounces and a half, 
and regularly every morning in tea, 
&c. will never affect the functions of 
the stomach in the slightest manner. 

Improved method of grinding Needles, 
by Mr. Wood, of Great Berkhampstead. 
~The xrindstone he proposes, is 
enclosed in a case of wood, or metal, 
and has a hood wherein a square of 
glass is inserted, designed to admit 
light on the articles under operation, 
The advantages attending a grindstone 
suspended in this manner, with a 
hood and a damp cloth, are, that the 
steam or current of air formed by 
the motion of the stone on its axis, is 
confined by the case under the hood 
of which it enters, and carries with 
it the fine particles of steel and sand, 
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which it deposits on the lower part of 
the inside of the wet cloth; by. these 
means the operation of pointing 
needles, in particular, is rendered 
less pernicious to the heaith of the 
operator. 

The teachers in the Public Schools 
of Darmstadt, have been ordered to 
adopt regulations for ascertaining the 
relative capacities of their pupils, 
and if the sons of citizens in the 
middle class have not a capacity for 
the study of literature, they are to be 
devoted to pursuits, more congenial 
to their abilities and dispositions. 

On the subject of Animal Che- 
mistry, it is stated, nothing so elabo- 
rate, ingenious, and satisfactory, has 
presented itself on the Contiient as 
the Chemical Researches on the Blood, 
and some other Animal Fluids by Mr, 
Brande. 

Some of the French pharmaceutists 
have discovered a method of p eparing 
an ztherial camphorated water, which 
promises to be an useful and elegant 
preparation of camphor. It is limpid 
as distilled water, with a mixed taste 
and smell of camphor and ether, 
it blends without difficulty with 
distilled waters and syrups. Each 
ounce contains about eight grains 
of camphor, and of xther about 
eighteen or twenty. 

By the intercession of Dr. Jenner, 
Mr. Francis Gold of Bristol, member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, who on his return from 
Egypt was detained in France, has 
lately been liberated. From this 
gentleman the pubiic are Ied to 
expect some interesting information 
upon the principles of the physiolog 
now prevailing in France. 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles Knox, 
residing in a bieak and rather a wild 
country where good hay is not easily 
procured, and oats an ariicie of prime 
necessity, has selected from all the 
grasses the Bromus Mollis to sow with 
his oats, and the year following to 
mow its crop for hay, being secure of 
an abundant aftermath. 

A meteoric stone, weighing fifteen 
pounds, fell to the earth on the first 
of March, 1811, in the village of 
Kouleghowsk, in the government of 
Tschernigoff in Russia, preceded by 
three violent claps of thunder; dug 
up from the depth of more than three 
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feet, through a thick layer of ice, it Marsh¢s near Rome, which had pr. 
still possessed heat. A great quantity viously defied every attempt of the 
of sparks were seen with the explosion ancient imperial, as well as of th 
attending the third clap of thunder. Papal government. The _. French 

One hundred and fifty thousand engineers have inproved the line, 
acres of land, are said to have been regulated the falls, enlarged the water 
secovered, since the French have ways, and secured the embankment, 
completed the draining of the Pontine sluices, and other works. 
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Tus rate Hon. HenryCavenpisu. been able to correct them, while time 
From an Historical Eulogy read at a has continually increased their reps. 
Public Meeting of the Imperial In- tation. In short, there is nothing of 
stitute, on the 6th of January, 1812, rashness in the prediction that his 
by the Chevalier Cuvier. memery will reflect as much lustre on 


\ ITHOUT dwelling on the re- bis family as he himself received from 9 


proach to our country for being it, and that those studies which, per- 


obliged to a foreign nation for the 
first account of this great man, we re- 
eur to his eulogist, who observed, 
* Of the eminent men whose talents 
we are accustomed to celebrate in this 
assembly, there have been too many 
who bave had reason to learn how to 
withstand the obstacles opposed to 
them by misfortune. But he of whom 
we are about to speak, had the still Mr. Cavendish was born in London 
scarcer, and probably the much greater on the 10th of October, 1731. His 
merit, of not suffering himself to be father was Lord Charles Cavendish, 
overcome by vast wealth! Neither likewise a member of the Royal Soci- 
his birth, which laid open before him ety, and ‘Trustee of the British Mu 
the road to honours, nor great riches, seum. 

which offered him the attainment of | Lord Charles, his father, was alsoa 
every pleasure, could withdraw him lover ofthe sciences, and has left some 
from his fixed object. He was re- good observations on natural philo- 
gardless even of glory, or worldly dis- sophy. It is probable that he directed 
tinctions,and his only predilection was the carly studies. of his son; but we 
a disinterested love of truth. But, if have no account of the method he 
he deprived himself of what ordinary adopted in his elementary education, 
men most highly prize, he was re- nor even of the first attempts of the 
warded by a magnificence proportion- young Henry in the road of science. 
ed to the purity of the sacrifice. All He appeared in it suddenly, but never- 
that the sciences have revealed tohim theless in sucha manner as to indi- 
seems to contain something of the cate that he had been well instructed. 
sublime and wonderful. He weighed At his very commencement in philo- 
the earth; he prepared the means of sopby, be struck into a line before 
sailing in the air; he deprived water then unknown, and gave the signal 
of its elementary quality, by decom- for the arrival ef an entirely new 
posing it; and the truth of these doc- epoch. 

trines, so new and so opposite tore- We allude to the dissertation on 
ceived opinions, he proved by evi- Air, which he laid before the Royal 
dences still more astonishing than Society in 1766: an article, the object 
their discovery. The writings in which of which was nothing less than to 
he explains them, are so many chef- establish the fact, till then never heard 
d@ euores of science and method: they of; namely, that air is not an element; 
are perfect either as a whole or in dut that there are several kinds of ait 
their details: for no other hand has essentially different. 


some of his relatives, will transmit his 
name to a period at which his rank, ot 
that of his forefathers, will be scarcely 
recollected. The history, indeed, of 
thirty centuries clearly teaches us, 
that great and useful iruths are the 
on!y permanent inheritances which 
man can leave behind him. 





haps, excited the pity or contempt of | 
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He compared, for example, the 
elastic fluid extracted from lime and 
the alkalis, with that produced by 
fermentation and putrefaction, as weil 
as with that which prevails at the 
bottom of wells, mines, and pits; and 
he showed that they all possess the 
same properties, and form only one 
and the same fluid, for which was 
afterwards reserved the name of fixed 
air. He ascertained the specific gra- 
vity of this air, and found it to be 
always the same, or greater by one- 
third than that of common air; this 
fact explained why fixed air always 
fills low places, as well as the delete- 
ricus effects which it occasions, He 
discovered that this sort of air has the 
property of combining with water, 
and then dissolving lime-stone and 
iron; which illustrates the effects of 
petrifving waters, of stalactites, and of 
the presence of iron in mineral wa- 
ters. Inshort, he convinced himself 
that it is precisely this same air which 
is given out on the combustion of 
charceal, and which renders this kind 
of combustion so dangergus. 

Mr. Cavendish, who had in some 
degree introduced inflan.mable air in- 
to chemical experiments, was the first 
to point out the great part which it 
would act in the science. Acting, as 
he did, on his first discovery, swith 
precision, on a subject vaguely under- 
stood before his time, he deflagrated 
inflammable air in closed vessels, by 
the electric spark, by supplying gra- 
dually as much respirable air as was 
necessary for the combustion: be then 
found, that the former of these airs 
absorbed a certain portion of the lat- 
ter, and that the whole resolved into a 
quantity of water, equal tothe weight 
of the two airs that had disappeared. 

This great phenomenon, which Mr. 
Cavendish spent three years in con- 
firming, was announced to the Royal 
Society on the 14th of January, 1784. 

Thus, it may be said, that this new 
theory, which has effected so great a 
revolution in the sciences, is indebted 
for its origin to a discovery by Mr. 
Cavendish; and that a second disco- 
very by the same philosopher, reu- 
dered it complete, 

This gentleman, however, made a 
third discovery, which would have 
been sufficient to immertalise him, if 
ihe two others had not occurred: it 
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was that of the composition of the ni- 
trous acid, a substance so useful in the 
arts, and so abundant in nature; a 
substance about which, before the 
time of Mr. Cavendish, chemists en- 
tertaincd only vague and hypothetical 
ideas. \ 

From his first experiments on the 
combustion of inflammable air, it oc- 
curred to him that there was a forma- 
tion of nitrous acid, and that it would 
accrue in proportion to the quantity 
of the air employed, which was then 
called phlogiston, but which has since 
been termed azote. 

On examining afterwards the product 

from the detonation of nitre by char- 
coal, be found it to consist of this same 
phlogisticated air and fixed air. It 
was the carbon which had given out 
the latter. Consequently the former 
could only have been furnished by the 
acid of the nitre. 

Mr. Cavendish was soon enabled to 
prove, by direct experiments, the ac- 
curacy of his conjecture. On firing, 
by the electric spark, a mixture of at- 
mospheric and phlogisticated airs, he 
converted it into nitrous air; which, 
of itself, changes into an acid by a 
new addition of atmospheric air. 

Thus the elements of the vitrous 
acid were discovered to be the same as 
those of the atmosphere, only in differ- 
ent proportions; and from that time 
we had clear ideas of the universal, 
and till then incomprehensible, gene- 
ration of that acid. 

At length Mr. Cavendish examined 
the atmosphere itself; and it produced 
on living beings such various effects, 
that it was naturally supposed to be 
very variable in the proportion of its 
elements, 

Mr. Cavendish, by a slight differ- 
ence in the process of making them, 
gave them a much greater precision ; 
aud, having employed them in com- 
paring pure air in different places, 
and at various times, he ascertained a 
result which was little expected ; 
namely, that the quantity of respirable 
air is every where the same; and that 
the smells which so sensibly affect our 
organs, and the miasmata which so 
dreadfully assail oursysteim, cannot be 
destroyed by any chemical means; a 
fact, which, though on the first view 
is very discouraging, uevertheless 
affords to the geflecting mind an im- 

H 
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mense scope, and exposes, at. a vast 
distance, the shadows of. sciences 
which exist not yet for us, but for 
which alone it is perhaps reserved to 
explain to us the hidden secrets of 
those which already prevail. 

This rigorous spirit of investigation, 
introduced into chemistry through 
the influence of Mr. Cavendish, has 
rendered as eminent services to this 
science as his discoverics themselves ; 
for it is to his system that we are in- 
debted, in a great degree, for those 
discoveries which he did not make. 

The persevering or rigid spirit of 
Mr. Cavendish was owing to a pro- 
found study of geometry, of which he 
likewise made direct applications, and 
sometimes with as mucl: success as his 
researches in chemistry. 

We are likewise indebted to Mr. 
Cavendish -_ some ovservations on 
Ga beige oe ® inous meteors, which 
led to suspicions that have since been 
so amp’, verified ctiny the fal! 
of stones’ from {« 
wrote a very fear article, on thé 
means of brin t rfection mete- 
orologic instruments, abd some i! 
nious remarks on the effects of fri- 
gorific mixture. Ue evendevoted bis 
attention to the Calendar of the 
Hindoos, and endeavoured to com- 
pare the confused cycles of those pe 
ple with our manner of counting 
time. 

Towards tbe close of his life he em 
ployed himself in giving more acc: 
racy to the division ef great astrono- 
Mical instruments; ar x it was cer- 
tainly carrying the k 

» the extreme, to be dissati fied 2 
that art which, of allo amen , had been 
br ight to the greatest pe 

From this long enumeration of the 
Jabours of Mr. Cavendish, it may he 
readily believed tbat so active a life 
could not be one of much agitation. 
But it cannot be imagined to wh: ta 
degree his life was uniform, and wit! 
what rigour he fulfilled the vow ie 
had made, to devote himself to study. 
The most austere anchorites were not 
more faithful to theirs. “Amongst the 
numerous problems which he re- 
solved, he placed in the first rank tha 
which directs us not to lose a minute 
nor a word: and he, in fact, gave so 
complete a solution of it, that he 
astonished men who were the most 
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economical in their time and words, 
His domestics understood, by his signs, 
of what he was in want; and, as he 
gave them scarcely any trouble, this 
kind of dialogue was very brief. He 
had but one coat ata time, which he 
laid aside at fixed periods; and these 
coats were always of the same sort of 
cloth, and of the same colour. Indeed 
people goso far as to assert, that, when 
he intended to ride, he always found 
his bects in one place, his whip being 
also placed in one of them, but always 
inthe same boot! An opportunity of 
assisting in some new experiments, 
or of conversing with somebody who 
could give him information, or re- 
ceive it from him,’ were the only cir- 
cumstances that could interrupt his 
established order, or put om out of 
his way. On these occasions, how- 
ever, Mr. Cavendish gave i the 
pleasure F conversation, «and his 
dialogue, which was completely So- 
cratical, did not end till the subject 
under discussion was fully eluci- 
dated, 

in all other respects his mode of life 
was a copy of the regularity and pre- 
cisicn of his experiments: it could 
not even be altered by an incident 
which would, toa certainty, have ma- 
terially changed the conduct ofalimost 
any other human being, 

Being the son of a younger branch 

the family, he was in confined cir- 

stances during his youth; and it is 
, that his parents treated him like 

aman wiro was not likely ever to be- 
come rich. hance, however, or real 
merit, decided otherwise. Gne of his 
uncles, whe » had commanded in India, 
and amassed therea very great fortune, 
conceived a particular affection for 
him,-and left him all he possessed, 
Mr. Cevendish therefore became sud- 
denly opuient; but, to get rid of his 
fortune cost him only a few more 
sizns, as = thus peimted out what 
» might be done with the excess of his 
income! Ani leven to obtain these in- 
structions, his banker was obliged to 
press him several times. One day he 
hadan opportunity to apprise him that 
he had sufiered his money toaccumu- 
late in his (the banker's) bands, till it 
amounted to ninety thousand pounds 
sterling! and that the firm could not, 
for shame, continue the care of so 
enormous a sum, upon their mere per 
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sonal security; a declaration which 
certainly shewed as much delicacy on 
the one side as carelessness on the 
other. Nevertheless, the bankers were 
only answered by signs upon signs, 
and funds upon funds, till at length 
Mr. Cavendish left in their hands no 
less asum than one million and a half 
sterling! Few, if any learned men 
have been so rich; and few rich men 
have become so, like him, without 
caring for their, good fortune. The 
cause, however, of the greatness of 
his fortune is also the excuse for it; 
as we must admit that some excuse 
is necessary for possessing so much 
wealth. Mr. Cavendish, nevertheless, 
often-sought for the means of dimi- 
nishing bis own. He supported and 
put forward in life several young men 
who gave indications of talents; he 
formed a grand library, and a most 
valuable cabinet of philosophical in- 
struments; arid he devoted them so 
completely tothe public, that he did 
not ever reserve to himself the privi- 
lege of borrowing his own hooks, ex- 
cept under the same formalities as 
others, inscribing his name, like 
them, inthe registers of the librarian. 
On one occasion the keeper of his in- 
struments caine, in alarm, to tell him, 
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that a young man had broken a very 
valuable machine. His answer was, 
** Tt isnecessary that young men should 
break machines, that they may learn 
how to make use of them. Get another 
tn its place !” ; 

The regular life of Mr. Cavendish 
obtained for him a length of days and 
an exemption fiom infirmities. Till 
the age of seventy-nine, he preserved 
his bodily activity and powers of mind. 
He was probably indebted to the re- 
serve of his manners and the modest 
tone of his most important writings, 
for another advantage not less‘signal, 
and one which men of genius so sel- 
dom enjoy—his tranquillity was not 
disturbed by the jealousy of criticism, 
Like his great countryman, Newton, 
with whom he may in many respects 
be compared, he died full of years 
and glory; esteemed by his compe- 
titors, respected by the generation 
which he had enlightened, and cele- 
brated among all the learned men of 
Europe. In short, he afforded to the 
world an accomplished model of what 
all learned men ought to be, anda 
striking example of the -happiness 
which ought to be general among 
them. Hedied at Clapham-common, 


near London, on the 10th of Feb. 1811. 


ag 
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Russta AND FRANCE. 


WING to the frost, and contrary 

winds which prevented the ar- 
rival of the Gottenburgh mails at the 
beginning of the month, a French 
bulletin was the first channel by 
which we were sufficiently informed 
of the most disastrous state of the 
Grand French army. By the follow- 
ing abridgment it will appear that the 
writer has endeavoured to impute the 
misfortunes which he cannot conceal, 


-entirely to the setting in of the severe 


refer to the 29th 
bulletin, dated Molodetchno, Dec. 
3d. . It states that till the 6th of 
November the weather was fine, and 
the movements of the army executed 
with the greatest success. On the 7tly 
the cold began and increased sud- 
denly,and on the 14th, 15th,and 16th, 
the thermometer was sixteen and 
eighteen. degrees below the freezing 
point, 


weather. We 


The roads were covered with ice,the 
cavalry, artillery, and baggage horses 
perished every night, not only by 
hundreds but by thousands; and a 
good part of the cannon, ammunition, 
and provisions were abandoned and 
destroyed. e 

The army on the 14th, almost 
without cavalry, artillery, or trans- 
ports, could not reconnoitre a quarter 
of a league distance, risk a battle, 
nor firmly await it;- its situation was 
miserable; the men in general lost 
their spirits, their gaiety, and good 
humour. However, on the 16th, the 
sd, and the 24th, there were several 
actions with varied success, till the 
French army arrived at the Beresina, 
where on the 27th, and @8th a victory 
was obtained over the Russians, when 
G000 prisoners, two standards, and six 
pieces of cannon were taken. A 
French division undér Gen Partan- 
naux losing its way on the 27th in the 
—. this mistake cost a loss of 

o 
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2000 infantry, $00 cavalry, and three 
pieces of artillery. 

On the 29th the army proceeded on 
the road to Wilna, through a very 
fine country, horribly fatigued by 50 
days march, carrying in its train all 
the sick and wounded of so manny 
batiles. From Molodetchno, on the 
8d, all the wounded officers, soldiers, 
and whatever could impede the march, 
were, with the baggage, sent off to 
Wilna. 

The Duke of Elchingen with 3000 
men had blown up the ramparts of 
Smolensko. He was surrounded, but 
after having kept the enemy at a 
distance fiom him during the whole 
of the 18th, at night he made a move- 
ment on the right, passed the Borys- 
thenes, and deceived all the cal- 
culations of the enemy. The Russian 
army fatigued, and having lost a 
number of men, ceased from its 
attempts. 

The inroads made upon the army 
by the Cossacks were considerable. 
The Emperor continually marched in 
the middle of his guards, accompani- 
ed by the Prince of Neufchatel, the 
grand equerry, and all the aides-de- 
camp. The cavalry was dismounted 
to such a degree, that the officers who 


had a horse remaining, were collected 
and formed into four companies of 
150 men each. The geverals there 
performed the functions of captains 


and colonels. The whole squadron 
under General Grouchy and the King 
of Naples, did not lose sight of the 
Emperor in all these movements. 


His health was never better. However, © 


for thetmprovement of his health and 
safety, we learn from the next French 
papers, that having been compelled 
to quit the army, and travelling as 
Duke of Vicenza ona sledge, through 
great part of Russian Poland, he 
arrived at Paris at half past eleven 
on the night of the 18th of December, 
and received the Princes, Grand 
Dignitaries, &c. 

On Sunday, December 20, the 
Senate addressed him in a speech, 
his answer to which was unusually 
moderate. For one truth expressed 
in it, every one will give Napoleon 
full credit. ‘‘ Every time,” said he, 
“ that I re-enter France, my heart 
experiences the most lively  satis- 
faction.” Of the war which he main- 
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tained with Russia, to the Council of 
States, he said, ‘* itisa war of policy. 
L have waged it without animosity; 
I refused to accede to the measure of 
arming the greater part of her popu- 
Jation against her, by’ proclaiming 
liberty to the slaves, which would 
have devoted many families to death 
and the most borrible punishments.” 
In the answer to this, the material 
losses experienced in Russia, were 
imputed to the rigour of the season, 
and the severity of the climate. 

Of the present situation of England 
and France, the Moniteur has not 
been sparing in its remarks. On 
the Sist of December, in reply to an 
article in an English paper, stating 
that theFrench were going to evacuate 
Spain, and that Lord Walpole had 
arrived at Vienna, it was remarked, 
“Far from evacuating Spain, fresh 
troops are marching thither; and 
your country and your treasure are 
exhausted in this contest dispro- 
portionate to your population.” ‘* For- 
tuately for the Continent, France and 
Austria are inseparable. Lord Wal- 
pole is not at Vienna; he was not 
listened to. No continental power 
will separate itself from France; all 
will be deaf to your intrigues.” 

The Moniteur has since asserted, 
that Spain belonged to the French 
dynasty, and that no human effort 
could prevent it, and it also informed 
us that $0,000 men would march for 
Spain in the months of December and 
Feb: uary, completing the force already 
there, to 300,000 men. 

To redeem their lost character, the 
Emperor Napoleon and his war 
ministers seem as if they would strain 
every nerve; and ifthe accounts in the 
French papers could be supposed to 
speak impartially on this head, the 
numbers of troops marching from all 
quarters to join the Grand Army, as 
it is still called, are immense. 

An Extraordinary Gazette publish- 
ed on Sunday, January 17th, contain- 
ed dispatches from Lord Cathcart, of 
the 12th, 17th, and 22d of December. 
They completely expose the picture of 
desolation, over which the French 
Bulletins attempted to cast a shade. 
The passage of the Beresina cost the 
French upwards of 20,000 men, in 
killed, wounded, drowned, and prison- 
ers. The French marched at night, 
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and halted during the day in hollow 
squares ; numbers were said to be 
found dead of cold and famine on 
every ground their army q uitted. — 

In part of the pursuit, the Russian 
corps stuck very close to the enemy; 
put the light troops which got before 
him, were not of sufficient force to 
stop him. 

His course was altered in conse- 
quence of some of the flank attacks, 
and he arrived at Molodetchno, instead 
of Veleika, and having gained time 
by destroying the bridge, he continu. 
ed his march through Smorgono to 
Wilna, which he reached on the 10th 
of December, the advanced guards 
of several Russian columns arriving 
there nearly at the same time, the 
retiring army was compelled to con- 
tinue its retreat from that town almost 
without a halt. An Aide-de-Camp 
of Marshal Davoust was sent to order 
the rear guard to defend itself before 
Wilna as long as possible ; but instead 
of the French rear guard, this officer 
found the Russian advanced guard, 
which made him prisoner, having 
already demolished or sent to the rear, 
the French rear guard. Magazines 
of all sorts well stored were taken at 
Wilna, and among the prisoners, not 
less than 14,000, several general 
officers, with General Lefevre, who 
was a prisoner in England on parole, 
and an old Polish General, with all 
the sick. 

Admiral Tchichagoff having sur- 
rounded the enemy on the Ist of 
December, entered with him into 
Chotinnisschi, teok five pieces of can- 
non, seven officers, and above 500 
prisoners. The toad was covered 
with the dead bodies of men and 
horses, waggons, tumbrils, &c. 

Colonel Kussing found at Minsk 
a considerable quantity of bread, and 
about 3000 excellent French muskets 
fabricated at Liege. 

On the 1ith of December after a 
slight resistance, the enemy was 
obliged to abandon the city of Wilna, 
and 31 pieces of cannon to the troops 
under the command of Admiral 
Tchichagoff, who afterwards pursued 
him with all the advanced guard. 

Count Wittgenstein reports, that 
one of his detachments sent out from 
Wilna, took a corps of Bavarian 
prisoners which had been surrounded, 


consisting of 126 officers, and 9094 
men,who laid down their arms without 
fing ashot. In the pursuit of the 
enemy fronr W ilna, the horse artiliery 
over-took a column of the iv the 
mountain of Ponary, which they 
nearly destroyed by the sabre and 
bayonet, taking many tumbris with 
their complete train. 

Ochnissiana was entered by the 
Russians in the night just as the 
French had piled their arms, most 
of whom ‘were cut in pieces, the 
magazines being burnt by the shells, 
the rest retired. The inhabitants of 
that town unanimously declare that 
Napoleon was there in person, but 
that being informed of his danger by 
some of those devoted to him, he 
chanyed his dress, and fled at full 
gallop towaids Wilna. 

The enemy lost in prisoners in 
the space of five days, viz. from the 
Sth to the 13th of December, one 
General, 136 officers, and 9574 
soldiers, independent of wounded and 
sick, of whom great numbers were 
found in the villages near the high 
road. One hundred and sixty-eight 
pieces of cannon, two pair of colours, 
two standards, and an eagle, likewise 
fell into the hands of the Russians. 

Marshal Prince Kutusoff writes 
under the date of December 14th, 
‘© We: have made prisoners seven 
Generals, viz. Vivier, Gousse, Nor- 
mand, Goulliot, Lefevre, Fanoswsky, 
and Sajontschik; and more prisoners 
continue to come in.” 

The London Gazette Extraordinary 
of Tuesday, January 19th, contains 
dispatches from Lord Cathcart, dated 
St. Petersburg, December 81st, 18192, 
From the reports in these it appears 
that the pursuit of the French from 
Wilna had been carried on in separate 
routes upon Kowno, by Count Witt- 
genstein and Platoff. The former, 
after destroying many of the enemy 
upon the line of march,had proceeded 
down to the Niemen towards Youn- 
berg and Tilsit, which place the 
Russian advamced guard occupied 
before the 23d. AtKowno the French, 
mostly conscripts and convalescents, 
made a considerable resistance; but 
the Don Cossacks having got into their 
rear, the enemy abandoned all their 
positions inthe night, losing 21 pieces 
of cannon and 6000 prisoners. The 
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remains of the French were pursued 
by the Cossacks. 

General Tormazoff was moving 
upon Grodno, the Austriaus detached 
towards the place; but retired every 
where upon the advance of the 
Russians: one Russian detachment 
was ordered to move upon Bialystock. 
General Saken was following the 
retreat of the principal Austrian corps, 
and others were proceeding to Slonim. 
All the towns on the right bank of the 
Niemen are full of magazines. The 
prisoners forwarded into the different 
governments since the battle of Boro- 
dino, are stated to exceed 180,000 
men. Many had become the viciims 
of climate and fatigue; but his 
Imperial Majesty of Russia had 
directed every possible care and 
attention to be paid them. 

A Russian proclamation brought 
by this mail orders the levy of 300,000 
men, in the course of four weeks. 
The language of this document is 
striking. ‘*The arms of the Giant,” 
it observes ** are broken; but his 
destructive strength must be prevent- 
ed from reviving; and his power over 
the nations who serve him out of 
terror, must be taken away. Russia, 
extensive, rich, and pacific, secks no 
conquest, wishes not. to dispose of 
thrones, &c.” 

By private accounts brought by the 
same channel, there can be no doubt 
of the Russians being in possession of 
Memel and Koningsberg, which it 
seems the French had evacuated in 
haste. It is even stated that they 
were approaching Dantzick. Silesia 
was ip a state of insurrection, and 
that the King of Prussia bad left Ber- 
lin, and proceeded to Breslau with 
5000 men. 

But the most important political 
measure adopted by our Government, 
is the.mission of General Hope to the 
North of Europe. The proposals he 
carries with him, it is supposed, will 
influence Denmark in particular. In 
the first instance, it is understood that 
15,000 of the new Russian levy is to be 
put under the disposal of this country. 
Such was the expectation of making 
Bonaparte a prisoner during his 
retreat, that the Russian troops had 
particular orders for the purpose; 
and besides this a very circumstantial 
description of his person was printed 
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and distributed among them. This 
with the reward previously offered by 
the enterprizing Retman  Plaiof, 
together with the ill humour, and 
even the disobedience which he 
experienced from his own soldier, 
previously to the formaticn of his body 
guard of officers, no doubt deter. 
mined his precipitate retreat, and 
the execution of the same in complete 
disguise. 

The Russians that have entered 
Eastern Prussia are said to be every 
where well ré¢ceived; while the French 
stiagelers, on the contrary, are assault 
ed even by the Prussian peasantry, 
Even the wreck of Macdonald's corps, 
the last that. remained together after 
the remains of the grand army re- 
passed the Niemen, are now supposed 
to have been cut off or destroyed; and 
thus the new distribution which the 
French papers lately made of the 
different corps of the fugitive army, 
seems to have been reduced to a 
pompous nothing, the mere shadow 
of ashade. 

The recent intelligence from Russia 
has been officially confirmed by the 
last dispatches from Lord Cathcart, 
dated Petersburgh, January 2d, in- 
closing two proclamations, together 
with a nominal list of the French 
general officers taken prisoners by the 
Russian armies, just received from 
Wilna, ameunting to 43; among 
these there not one marshal, nor 
any other of very particular note, 
Lefebvre excepted. The first of 
these documents, a declaration by 
Prince Koutousoff Smolensko, is par- 
ticularly addressed to Prussia, and this 
power in the name of his Sovereign 
the Prince, he invites to put an end to 
the calamities by which she is oppress- 
ed, and take that part alone which 
the wishes of his people and_ the 
interests of his states demand. Under 
these hopes he acknowledges he has 
the most positive orders to soften, as 
far as a state of war will permit, the 
evils which for a short time must 
result from the occupation of the 
Prussian provinces, 

The proclamation states, that ina 
campaign ofonly fourmonths duration, 
one hundred’ and thirty thousand 
prisoners had been taken from the 
enemy, with forty-nine stand of 
colours, and all the waggon train and 
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baggage of the army ; and that out of 
300,000 men, exclusive of Austrians, 
who penetrated into, the heart of 
Russia, not 30,000 of them, even if 
thev should be favoured by fortune, 
will ever re-visit their country. 

The Emperor of Russia, therefore, 
calls upon the Governments to co- 
operate with bim, and take advantage 
of this crisis to re-construct the great 
work of the equilibrium of Europe, 
and thereby to insure public tran- 
quillity and individual happiness. 
Prince Kurakin had been sent to 
Vienna, by the Russian Court. 


PRussIA. 

A new era threatens, or has already 
commenced in this kingdom, and 
which cannot fail of introducing a 
revolution in the present state of 
things. From the French papers of 
the 9th, which reached town on the 
16th, we heard that the whole of the 
Prussian contingent, originally 60,000 
men, employed under the French 
Marshal Macdonald, commanded by 
the Prussian General D'Yorck, bad re- 
volted to the Russians. Some of the 
papers have called this merely the 
defection of the Prussians, but as 
French account admits ‘* there 
little probability that 
withdrawn,” there is no rooin to deubt 
ofthe nature of the event, attributed 
inthe French papers to the intrigues 
of England! ‘These Prussian troeps 
have been employed all the summer 
in. the blockade of Riga, and iu op- 
posing the Russian Count Wittge 


stein; but their retreat being 


the 
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they can be 


render- 
ed necessary by th French 
grand army, General D'Yorek, who 
formed the rear of Macdonald's force, 
says, that after very painful marches, 
it was impossible for him to continue 
them without being attacked on his 
flanks and rear, and that having no 
chance of saving 
his troops, hopght it his duty to 


the 


he t! 
sace the whole, by concludivg a con- 
vention, according to which the 
Prussian troops were to remain in 
Eastern Prussia, and forming a neu- 
tral corps, were not to commit hos- 
tilities against either party for two 
Months. What < pears most singular 
is, that D'Yorek engaged for another 
division of Prussians under General 
Massanbach, not then in his power, 
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the greater part of 
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but absolutely with the French; 
these consisted of two batteries, six 
and six squadroas, all of 
whom, the General insisting te was 
bound by D’Yorck’s convention, set 
out with bim to join their countrymen, 
without Macdonald’s being able to 
preventit. ‘This occurred on the 30th 
and 3ist of December. 

On this news being brought to 
Berlin, the French Count St. Marsen, 
who wrote to Paris, says ** Baron 
Hardenberg appeared indignant.” He 
immediately went to the King, and 
St. Marsen was assured that his Ma- 
jesty determined to arrest D'Yorck, 
sive the command to General Kleist, 
and call upon the troops to place 
themselves under ihe King of Napies, 
although, it is con‘essed, there is but 
little probability that they can be 
withdrawn! ‘Vhat this, and probably 
other defections, were wholly unfore- 
seen on the part of Napoleon, appears 
very evident f port made by 
the \Freuch Minister for foreign 
sre he says of his Majesty, 
that a very me 23 his 
intention was mand any 
extraordinary our allies, 
and espec Austria, Denmark, 
aud Prussia remain the 
common cause. Prussia seems allud- 
ed to afierward 
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Most of the Prussian fortresses are 
placed in a state of siege. Much, 
however, depends upon th a 
period of a the field,’and the 
anticipation of the French im this 
case by the lay in the opening 
of the ensuing campaign. 

In the mean while it bas been 
confidently asserted here, that ** the 
States of Eastern Prussia, are to be 
convoked for the purpose of appoint- 
jng a provisional government to act 
under the name ofthe King of Prussia; 
but not to receice orders from him in his 
present situation. Waving no longer 
any free will, being a prisoner in his 
capital, Bonaparte even appointing 
the governor of it, he is to be declai ed 
in a state of duress, in the same 
manner as Ferdinand the Se. enth is 
at Marseilles. The mission of General 
Hope to the States of Eastern Prussia, 
is, therefore, of the same nature as 
that of the Right Hon. Henry Welles- 
ley to the Spanish Government. 

** A proclamation to the inhabit- 
ants of Prussia, and generally to all 
other parts of Germany, to Hanover, 
the different States and Powers of 
Westphalia, is, it is reported, to be 
published, inviting them to co-operate 
with his Imperial Russian Majesty and 
Great Britain, in rescuing themselves 
from the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
and guaranteeing, should they ellect 
this object, their ancient laws and 
Governments. It is for this purpose 
that the Emperor Alexander has 
repaired to Wilna. What may be 
necessary to be done with respect to 
Poland, will perhaps depend a great 
deal upon the policy which the 


Emperor of Austria may determine 


to adopt under the present circum- 


stances.” 
SPAIN. 

From the best authority it appears 
that Lord Wellington, having made 
good his retreat to the frontier of 
Portugal, in the face of a superior 
encmy, has sent his army inte comfort- 
able captonments, where they will 
probably remain till his Lordship has 
concluded the arrangements with the 
Spanis sh Government, which is said to 
be the object of bis journey to Cadiz. 

A letter from the Ma rquis of Wel- 
lington, dated Freyne ida, November 
28, 1812, to the cominanding oficers 
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and battalions of the British army, 
has certainly excited a painful degree 
- attention. It contains a frank and 

oldierly expression of dissatisfaction 
on account of the laxity of discipline 
during his late retreat, which his 
Lordship states was no sooner necessary 
than it was conducted with shorter 
marches, longer halts,and less pressure 
of the pursuing enemy than any other; 
and in which, therefore, the deviation 
from good order was the less excusable, 
The regulations, however, proposed 
by Lord Wellington, it is hoped, will 
be found not more beneficial to the 
service itself, than humane to the 
soldiers. In the outset of this extra- 
ordinary letter,his Lordship states that 
he is concerned to have to observe 
that the army under his command 
had fallen off in point of discipline 
in the late campaign to a_ greater 
degree than any army in which he 
had ever served, or of which he had 
ever read, ‘* Yet this army,” he 
continues, ** has met with no disaster, 
has suffered no privations, which, 
but trifling attention on the part of 
the officers could vot have prevented, 
It must be obvious, however, to 
every officer, that from the moment 
the troops commenced their retreat 
from the neighbourhood of Burgos 
on the one hand, and from Madrid on 
the other, the officers lost all com- 
mand ever their men. Irregularities 
and outrages of ail descriptions were 
committed with impunity, and losses 
sustained which ought never to have 
occurred.” 

The evils of which his Lordship 
complains, he has no hesitation in 
attributing to the babitual inattention 
of the officers of the regiments to 
their duty. Unfortunately, he 
observes, the inexperience of the 
officers of the army has induced 
many to conceive that the period 
during which an army is on service, 
is one of rel:xation from all rule, 
instead of Leing, as it is, the period of 
all otheys, when every ru e and regu- 
lation for the conduct of the soldier 
ought to be enforced, if it is intended 
that a British army in particular shall 
be brought into a field of battle ina 
state of cliciency to meet the enemy, 

After recomniending the strict 
enforcement of several necessary 
micasures, his Lordship adds, “ By 
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these means the frequent and discre- 
ditable recourse to the authority of 
the Provost Marshals, will be prevent- 
ed, and the soldiers will not dare to 
commit the offences and outrages of 
which there are too many complaints. 
Measures are also recommended to 
prevent the shameful waste of am- 
munition and the sale of it. 

The difference between the facility 
and celerity with which the French 
cook their victuals, his Lordship 
observes, he has frequently observed 
and lamented. After pointing out 
several improvements on this head, he 
concludes thus, ** But I repeat that 
the great object of the general and 
field officers, must be to get the cap- 
tains and subalterns to understand, 
and to perform the duties required of 
them as the only mode by which the 
discipline and efficiency of the army 
can be restored and maintained during 
the next campaign.” Whatever may 
have beéff the object of his Lordship 
in giving publicity to these orders, it 
will at least obviate any complaints 
which might have been made by 
the Spanish people or Government 
relative to the events to which he has 
alluded since his retreat. 

It is generally understood that Lord 
Wellington not having succeeded in 
his representations to the Spanish 
Government at Cadiz, has returned to 
Lisbon. It seems they thought the 
power which his Lordship, to give 
effect to his future operations, request- 
ed, should be vested in him, would be 
inconsistent with their dignity. It 
cannot be concealed, that this want 
of co-operation will be severely felt 
in the face of an active and vigilant 
enemy, who will not omit to avail 
himself of the least misunderstand- 
ing. 


UniTep STaTEs or AMERICA. 


Since the delivery of the message 
of the presideut Madison, a diplo- 
matic correspondence between Mr, 
Russel and Lord Castlereagh, has 


transpired to the public notice. Ina 
letter from this nobleman to the for- 
mer, of the 20th of August last, he 
says, ** [ cannot, however, refyain on 
one single point to express my sur- 
Prise; namely, that as a condition, pre- 
liminary even to asuspension of hos- 
tilities, the government of the United 
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States should have thought fit to de- 
mand that the British government 
should desist from its ancient and ac- 
customed practice of impressing British 
seamen from the merchant ships of a 
foreign state, simply on the assurance 
that a law shall hereafter be passed to 
prohibit the employment of British 
seamen in the public or commercial 
service of that state. The British 
government now, as heretofore, is 
ready to receive from the government 
of the United States, and amicably to 
discuss, any proposition which profes- 
ses tohave in view, eitherfo check abuse 
in the exercise of public impressment, 
or to accomplish, by means less liable 
to vexation, the object for which im- 
pressment has hitherto been found ne- 
cessary, butthey cannot consent tosus- 
pend the exercise of a right upon 
which the naval strength of theempire 
mainly depends, until they are fully 
convinced that means can be devised, 
and will be adopted, by which the 
object to be obtained by the exercise 
of that right can be effectually se- 
cured,” 

Now it seems, it is not the right of 
impressing our own seamen which 
the Americans contest, but that of 
stopping their vessels on the high 
seas, and taking out of them any per- 
sons whatever. ‘* It is upon the 
high seas, that they object to impress- 
ment, because there the matter must 
be left to the discretion of the British 
officer. Itis there matter of power. 
—There is no one to appeal to, no 
umpire.” In vumberless instances, 
the searching officer has taken out as 
many men as he pleased, American ci- 
tizens as wel! as English subjects. But 
notwithstandingour reluctance to con- 
cede to. the American demands, Mr. 
Russe! was, after the commencement of 
the war, “‘ authorized tostipnlate with 
his Britannic Majesty's government, 
an armistice, to commence at or be- 
fore the expiration of sixty days 
after the signature of the instrument 
providing forit, on condition that the 
orders iv council be repealed, and no 
illegal blockaces to be substituted to 
them, and that orders be immediately 
given to discontinue the impress- 
ment of persons from American ves- 
sels, and te restore the citizens of the 
United States already. impressed ;—lt 
being moreover well understood that 
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the British government will assent to 
enter into definitive arrangements as 
soon as may be, on these and every 
other difference, by a treaty to be con- 
cluded either at London or Washing- 
ton. As an inducement to Great 
Britain to discontinue the practice of 
impressment from American vessels, 
I am authorized to give assurance, 
that a law shall be passed (to be reci- 
procal) to prohibit the employment 
of British seamen in the public or 
commercial service of the United 
States.” 

As a negociator on our part, Sir 
J.B.Warren succeeded Lord Castle- 
reagh.—On the 30th of September 
(Mr. Russell having left England) Sir 
J.B. Warren wrote to Mr. Monroe, of 
the American department of state, an- 
nouucing that our orders in council 
ceased to exist nearly at the same 
time that the government of the 
United States declared war against 
his Majesty; and that on the Sist day 
of July, an order for the embargo 
and detention of all American ships 
was issued. —Under these circum- 
stances he was authorized to propose 
to the American government, the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the two countries, upon the 
condition that the Americans should 
instantly recall their letters of marque 
and reprisal against British ships, &c. 
otherwise the orders in council of Ja- 
nuary 1807, and April 1809, were to 
be revived. 

In Mr. Monroe’s answer to this do- 
cument, he expresses his hope that 
the British government bad given Sir 
J.B. Warren full powers for a satis- 
factory adjustment of the difference 
between the two countries. He then 
argued that if the United States pro- 
hibit the employment of British sub- 
jects in their service, and enforce the 
prohibition by suitable regulations and 
penalties, the motives for the practice 
of impressment by the British, would 
be taken away, and thata suspension of 
the same, during the proposed arinis- 
tice, seemed to be a necessary conse- 
quence. He added, that if there were 
no objeetion to au accominodation of 
the diflerence relative to impress- 
ment, other than the suspension of 
the British claims to impressment 
during the armistice, there could be 
none to proceeding without it to an 
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immediate discussion and arrange- 
ment of an article on that subject, or 
any other course leading most conve- 
niently and expeditiously to a general 
pacification. 

The arrival of American papers of 
the 26th of November, put us in pos- 
session of further particulars respect. 
ing the negociations being Mr.Russel’s 
account of aconversation with Lord 
Castlereagh, on the 15th of Sept. 
In this he says, ‘* he was grieved to 
find that these propositions, mode- 
rate and liberal as they were, should 
be treated in a manner which forbad 
me to expect their acceptance. | 
was even asked by Mr. Hamilton, if 
the United States would deliver up 
the British seamen who might be 
naturalized in America. Although 
shocked at this demand, | mildly 
replied, that such a procedure would 
be disgraceful to America, without 
being usefulto Great Britain. 1 was 
disposed to believe, however, thata re- 
ciprocal arrangement might be made 
by giving up deserters from public 
vessels,” 

At length ali negociation whatever 
appears to be completely closed by 
the Prince Regent's declaration, is- 
sued in asupplement to the London 
Gazette, of Saturday, January 9, 1813. 
This declaration embraces all the 
topics at issue between the two go- 
vernments, and is of an uncommon 
length. 

It sets out by stating that the ear- 
nest endeavours of the Prince Regent 
to preserve the relations of peace and 
amity having unfortunately failed, 
his Roval Highness deems it proper 
publicly to declare the causes and 
origin of the war in which the govern- 
ment of the United States has com- 
pelled him to engage. The conduct 
of the Ruler of France, from the com- 
mencement of the present war, is then 
introdaced, and through the conquest 
of Great Britain, which he first de- 
signed to invade, he is charged with 
the hope of realizing his project of 
universal empire. 

The Decrees of Milan and Berlin 
are next considered, in which the 
ruler of Fiance is charged with ad- 
vancing principles of maritime law, 
unsanctioned by any other authority 
than his own arbitrary will; yet the 
American States are charged with@ 
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partiality towards France throughout 
their whole proceedings. 

This declaration denies that the 
French Decrees were repealed at the 
time they were stated to be repealed 
by the American government; yet, 
notwithstanding this, in the month of 
June last, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased to declare 
in council, that the orders in council 
should be revoked, as far as respected 
the ships and property of the United 
States, from the Ist of August follow- 
ing. This revocation was to continue 
in force, provided the government 
of the United States should, within a 
time to be limited, repeal their re- 
strictive laws against British com- 
merce; but the American govern- 
ment, before they received intima- 
tion of the course adopted by the 
British government, had, in fact, pro- 
ceeded tothe extreme measure of de- 
claring war and issuing “‘ Letters of 
Marque.” 

Asif to throw additional obstacles in 
the way of peace, the American Con- 
gress passed a law, prohibiting all in- 
tercourse with Great Britain, of such 
a tenor as deprived the executive 
government of all power of restoring 
the relations of friendly intercourse 
till Congress should re-assemble. 

Two successive propositions made 
by the American president for an 
armistice, and another by an agent, 
are acknowledged, but which were re- 
jected on the grounds that a eom- 
pliance with the demands then made, 
exclusive of all other objections, 
would have amounted to an absolute 
surrender of the rights on which 
those orders and blockades were 
founded, 

The required suspension of im- 
pressment is then noticed, and its 
validity insisted upon, as essential to 
the support of our maritime power. 

Besides the practice of harbouring 
British seamen, the declaration pro- 
tests against any transfer of the alle- 
giance of British subjects, or cancell- 
ing the jurisdiction oftheir legitimate 
sovereign, by acts of naturalization and 
eertificates of citizenship. 

It is denied that the government of 
America have now any right to notice 
the affair of the Chesapeak; or to 
make any allusion to the mission of 
Mr. Heory, the knowledge of which, 


Mr. Foster was authorized to disavow. 
The charge of exciting the Indians to 
ofrensive measures, is said to be 
equally void of foundation. The Ame- 
ricans are then reminded of the very 
different conduct of France in seizing 
and burning their vessels at sea, long 
after the alleged repeal of the French 
Decrees, and their government is 
charged with a complete subservi- 
ency to the ruler of France, and an 
evident hostile temper towards Great 
Britain. Against this: course of con- 
duct, the real cause of the present 
war, the Prince Regent solemnly pro- 
tests. Disappointed in his just ex- 
pectation, he will pursue the policy 
which the British government has so 
long and invariably maintained in re- 
pelling injustice, and in supporting 
the general rights of nations; and 
under the favour of Providence re- 
lying on the justice of his cause, his 
Royal Highness confidently looks for- 
ward to a successful issue to the con- 
test in which he has been compelled 
reluctantly to engage. 

This declaration will probably be 
followed up by the most energetic 
measures on the part of England; 
in the first instance a naval force, not 
less than 19 sail of the line, frigates, 
&c. are said to have been ordered 
for America; this, if it does not anni- 
hilate, will, at least for a time, para- 
lize all the efforts of our transatlantic 
brethren in their attempts to distress 
our trade by sea. As for the Cana- 
das, they seem at present to be threat- 
ened by such a numerous army of 
American invaders, as, it is to be fear- 
ed, may bafile the superior skill and 
valour of the comparative few en- 
gazed to defend that distant part of 
the British dominions. Certainly 
thereare those who appear to dread 
the creation of an American navy, 
and give credit to those Americans, 
who say, ‘‘ We first stamped them 
into independence, then councilled 
them into a manufacturing country, 
and are now fighting them into a 
maritime power!” However, their 
squadron on the Lakes is gone into 
harbour, their armies into winter 
quarters,, and their general, Smith, 
has fled fromm his allegiance, 

The London Gazette of Tuesday, 
December 9, contains a letter from 
Captain Carden, late commander of 
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the Macedonian frigate, to the Admi- 
ralty, which states that his vessel was 
captured on the 25th of October, by 
the United States ship, United States, 
Commodore Decatur, commander.— 
A short time after day-light, steering 
N.W. by W. with the wind from the 
S. in latitude 29 deg. and longi- 
tude 29 deg. 30 min. the Macedonian 
stood for a sail, and made her out to 
be a targe frigate, under Ameti- 
colk at nine o'clock closed 
th her, and she commenced the 
ction, which was returned. After an 
urs action, the enemy backing and 
ning tothe wind, she was brought 
iose battle: when Capt. Carden 
vered that her force was too su- 
success, unless some 
srtnmate chance occurred in his 
©. With this hope he continued 
le two hours aiid ten minutes, 
inizen-mast shot 

ard; top mast shot 

main-yard shot in 


urs 5 


rto expect 


cut to pieces; a 
of the fore-sail left 

to the fore-yard; all the guns onthe 
leck and forecastle disabled 

but two, and filled with wreck; two 
the main deck disabled, and 
between wind and water, 

reat proportion the crew 
and yvounded, and the enemy 
paratively in goed order, who 
had row shot a-head and was about 
to place hinself in a raking position, 
without our being able to return the 
fire, being wreck and un- 
manayebie Captain Carden 
deemed it prudent, though a painful 
extremity, to surrender his Majesty's 
ship. ©n being taken on board the 
enemy's ship he ceased to wonder at 
the result of the battle. The United 
States is built with the scantling of 
a seventy-fowr, mounting thirty long 
24 pounders on her quarter deck and 
forecastle; howitzer guns in her tops, 
and a travelling carronade on her 
upper deck, with a complement of 
478 men. The enemy suffered much 
in masts, rigging, and hull below 
water, but his loss ip killed and 
{ Captain Carden was not 
f. The total of his own crew 
{and wounded, he states at 104. 
{\merican account of the action 
vith this in substance; but it 
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is remarked that the Macedonian 
though rated at 88 guns, mounted 49, 
and had at the time of the action her 
full complement of 300 men. 
DoMeEsTic. 

Nothing has engaged more attention 
than the recent discussions which have 
taken place among several public 
bodies and individuals who feel an 
interest in the renewal of the East 
India Company’s expiring Charter, 
and are under the most serious ap- 
prehensions, should the bulk of the 
East India trade, as expected, be 
removed from the port of London. 

On Tuesday, January 5th, a General 
Special Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock being held at the India 
House in Leadenhall Street, Sir Hugh 
Inglis informed them they had been 
summoned for submitting to their 
consideration certain papers which 
had passed between Ministers and the 
Court of Directors relative to the 
renewal of their Charter. These papers 
consisted chiefly of minutes of the 
Secret Committee of Correspondence 
of the Court of Directors, respecting 
their communications with the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul. 
The Company contended that to open 
the trade would be ruinous to them, 
and injurious to the country; and 
they also called for more information 
than had been given on the subject, 
in answer to which they had received 
a letter from the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, dated January 4, 1818. His 
Lordship commences his communi- 
caticn by noticing the complaint, 
that the representations which induc- 
ed his Majesty’s Government to form 
their opinions upon the extension of 
the import trade were withheld from 
the court of directors; and that 
objections to that extension had not 
been adequately answered. To this 
he replies, that though government 
were disposed to enter into the most 
frank and unreserved explanations, 
they did not feel it within the range 
of their duty to engage in a controversy 
with the Directors upon the points at 
issue. The duty of government, he 
thought sufficiently discharged in 
stating, for the information of the 
court of proprietors, the condition 
upon which they were prepared to 
submit a proposition to Parliament 
for the penewal of the Charter, with 
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such additional reasons as they had 
authorised bis Lordship to mention. 
It seems that the directors com- 
plained that the claims of the British 
merchants connected with the out- 
ports, were brought before govern- 
ment in written documents; but here 
ihey are told, that these claims were 
urged and discussed at personal con- 


ferences ; but that the directors were 


unwarranted in expecting that govern- 
ment should give a more particular 
account of the arguments adduced at 
these conferences. His Lordship then 
refers them for more information to 
the petitions presented to Parliament 
from the merchants and manufac- 
turers connected with the outports 
in the course of the last session. 
tespecting some points which the 
Directors thought required particular 
regulation, he reminds them that 
ministers had already signified tothem, 
that consistently with their sense of 
public duty, they can submit no 
arrangement to Parliament which 


does not include an extension of the 
import trade; and as the directors 
had declined recommending any such 
extension to the court of proprieto’s, 
to enter into any detail his Lordship 
thought would be premature. Elis 
Majesty's ministers, he informed them, 


were disposed to adhere to the present 
government in India, nor did his 
Lordship know of any material alte- 
rations in the existing provisions for 
carrying it on, except such as might 
arise from the opening of the trade. 
To use the Directors own words, 
his Lordship thought that neither 
“ the safety of the British Empire in 
India, nor the British Constitution 
at home,” would be overlooked by the 
legislature or the ministers of the 
crown; though he granted that if the 
government of [India could not be carri- 
edon withsafety to the constitution ex- 
cept through the intervention of the 
company, the propositions of the court 
of directors, whatever they might be, 
must unconditionally be adopted. He 
concludes that it would be for Par- 
liament to determine, whether in this 
respect, the nation was without an 
alternative, or whether measures night 
not be taken fer opening the trade, 
ancat the sametime providing such an 


administration of the government of 


India, as might be found compatible 
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with the interests and security of the 
British Constitution. 

Mr. Rigby spoke with some warmth 
of the ironical language contained in 
this letter, and the intentions of 
government were strongly reprobated 
by every speaker, excepting Mr, 
Hume, who thought it premature to 
call upon his Majesty’s ministers for 
a decision before the meeting of 
Parliament. The court, however, 
voted their approbation of the watch- 
fulness and attention of the court of 
directors. Ateverysubsequent meet- 
ing in the city, viz. at the City of 
London Tavern, the Mansion House, 
&c. there has been large majorities in 
favour of retaining the whole trade 
of India in the port of London, nor 
have any persons appeared more 
ready or willing to second the views 
of the company, than Sir James 
Shaw, Mr. Alderman Atkins, and the 
other city members. Neither is there 
the least doubt that the signatures to 
the petitions to the House of Com- 
mons will be uncommonly numerous; 
but as the discussion respecting the 
East India Company, or rather the 
dread of the dissolution of their 
charter, has excited more than ordinary 
attention, some observations on its 
origin and progress may not be irre- 
levent at the present time. The 
first regular commerce we had with 
this part of the world commenced 
with three ships, which were sent out 
as a private venture in 1591. Of 
these, only one reached India. After 
three years, the Captain, Lancaster, 
returned to England in another ship, 
his own having been taken from him 
by his sailors; however, the account 
he gave of his voyage led toa new and 
more successful speculation, and was 
the cause of the grant of a Royal 
Charter (December 31st, 1600) to the 
old company. ‘They first sent out 
four ships, and being fortunate, they 
were encouraged to make larger ven- 
tures. In the first twelve years they 
appear to have traded as a well regulat- 
ed company, with separate stocks, 
though only in the general ships of 
the company. In 1612, they united, 
and became a joint stock company. 
Their charter was exclusive, and 
though not confirmed by parliament, 
was at that period supposed to autho- 
rize a real exclusive privilege. After 
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several years trading, it became 
doubtful how far a royal charter, 
not confirmed by parliament, could 
secure an exclusive privilege. The 
courts of justice frequently varied in 
their decisions; and interlopers, in- 
truding upon the company from the 
end of Charles the Second’s reign till 
that of William III. reduced them to 
great distress. In 1698, a proposal 
was made to advance 2,000,000/. to 
government at eight per cent. interest, 
with a proviso that the subscribers 
of this sum should be erected into a 
new East India Company, with ex- 
clusive privileges. The old company 
offered 700,000/. (nearly the whole of 
their capital) at four per cent. upon 
the same conditions; government, 
however, thought it better to borrow 
two millions at eight per cent. than 
700,000. at four: hencea new East 
India Company was established. The 
old Company, having a right to con- 
tinue their trade till 1701, very artfully 
subscribed in the name of their trea- 
surer $15,000/. into the stock of the 
new Company; and this gave rise to 
a competition which materially pre- 
judiced all the parties concerned. In 
1730, the company complained to 
Parliament of the miserable effects of 
this competition, and a proposal was 
made for putting the trade under the 
management of what was called ‘fa 
regular Company,” The competition, 
they said, raised the price of goods in 
India so high that they were not worth 
buying, and in England by over- 
stocking the markets, sunk the price 
so low that no profit could be obtain- 
ed. For though in 1702 the two com- 
panies were in some degree united by 
a tripartite indenture, to which Queen 
Anne was the third party, and though 
in 1708, they were perfectly consoli- 
dated into one company, this latter 
act contained a clause allowing the 
separate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas, 1711. The directors 
were also allowed to redeem their 
little capital of 72004 and thereby 
convert the wholestock of the company 
into ajoint stock. The capital of the 
company at-the sametime, by a new 
loan to government, was aug.nented 
from 2,000,0002. to 3,200,000/. In 
1743,they advanced another million to 
governmnnt by selling annuities and 
contracting bond debts. From 1711, 
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the monopoly being pretty well esta. 
blished,the proprietors’ dividends were 
in proportion. In 1741, they were 
first involved in hostilities with the 
French Governor of Pondicherry ; the 
consequence was the loss of Madras, 
their principal settlement; _ this, 
however, was restored to them by the 
peace of Arla Chapelle. In the war 
of 1755, they were eminently success. 
ful ; they took Pondicherry, recovered 
Calcutta, and acquired the revenues 
of arich and extensive territory. They 
remained in quict possession of ail 
their revenues till 1767, when they 
were claimed by the Crown, and 
the company in compensation agreed 
to pay government 400,000/. a year. 
They had before raised their dividend 
from six to ten per cent. and were 
attempting to bring it to twelve and 
a half, tillthey were restrained from 
making any further increase by two | 
acts of Parliament, the object of | 
which was to enable them to make 
greater progress in the payment of 
their debts. In 1778 these were esti- 
mated at 7,000,000/. sterling. After 
this their debts increased, and at 
length obliged them to reduce their 
dividends to six per cent. to throw 
themselves on the mercy of govern- 
ment, and to supplicatea release from 
the payment of 400,000/. per annum, 
and a loan of 1,400,000/. to save them 
from bankruptcy. 

The territories the company now 
possess, are supposed to contain a 
population of fifty millions, which in 
inary instances they have repeatedly 
shewn themselves incapable of govern- 
ing, so as to ameliorate the condition 
of the subject, not to say any thing 
of their being indebted to government 
to the amount of several millions. 

The subscriptions lately opened 
for the relief of the Russians continue 
to increase in such a manner, that 
the one of much longer standing for 
our own distressed manufacturers, 
compared with the former, would cut 
a figure as miserahle as Don Quixote's 
Rosinante by the side of a_ well-fed 
stallion, Acourt of common council 
has also voted 2000é. to the Russians. 
Mr. Quin who seconded the motion 
made by Mr. Dixon, recommended 
the relief to be sent in manufactured 
goods. Mr. Waithman, alluding to 
the city funds, said they were borrow- 
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ing money at 20 per cent, and regret- 
ted that an illustrious personage had 
riven 20004. to the Russians, and but 
900. to the distressed manufacturers, 
for whose fund he said he should 
shortly submit a resolution; he also 
thought that the enemy being reduc- 
ed, this was a fit period for cbtaining 
peace. : 

An interesting trial which we omitted 
to insert at p. 503 of our last, was that 
of the County Chronicle for a libel, in 
the following words, *‘ Captain Ben- 
jafield, formerly editor of the Morn- 
ing Post, had been charged by his 
brother magistrates of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, with obtaining, during his 
editorship, an annuity from the 
Prince of Wales, for the suppression 
of articles sent to that paper, reflect- 
ing on bis Royal Highness and a 
certain Lady. This Mr. Benjafield 
positively denied; but upon an in- 
vestigation, with the production of 
two explanatory letters from Earl 
Moira, and Captain Cocksedge, the 
fact was complctely established.” Mr. 
Holt, for the defendant, produced a 
letter from Mr. Benjafield, remonstrat- 
ing against the deduction of the 
income tax from his annuity, which 
he insisted should be a clear 3104 
Earl Moira, through his connection 
with the Prince’s household, being 
examined as a witness, acknowledged 
he had given Mr. Benjafield a testa- 
monial, which afterwards, upon better 

information, he had thought proper 
to withdraw. His Lordship admitted 
of the annuity; but knew nothing, 

however, of the cause or causes for 
granting it. 

Lord Ellenborough complimented 
the defendant’s counsel on the ability 
he had shewn in the cause of his client; 
but was convinced he could not look 
for averdict in his favour. 

The jury, however, thought dif- 
ferently, and, notwithstanding — his 
Lordship’s imposing intimation, found 
for the defendant. 

The other libel, the 


for 


which 


Hunts were tried and found guilty, 
purported to be a reply to some 
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fulsome praise of his Royal Highness 
which appeared in the Morning Post 
in doggrel verses, and was to this 
effect: ‘* That persons unacquainted 
with the true state of the case, would 
imagine in reading these astonishing 
eulogies, that this glory ofthe people 
was the object of millions of shrugs 
and reproaches! That this protector 
of the arts had named a wretched 
foreigner his historical painter, in 
disparagement, or in ignorance of the 
merits of his own countrymen! That 
this Mecznas of the age, patronized 
not a single deserving writer! That 
this Breather of Eloquence could not 
say a few decent extempore words, 
if we are to judge, at least, from what 
he said to his regiment on its em- 
barkation for Portugal! That this 
Conqueror of Hearts, was the disap- 
pointer of hopes! That this exciter 
of desires, (bravo Messieurs of the 
Post) this Adonis in loveliness, was a 
corpulent gentlemar of fifty! Inshort, 
that this delightful, blissful, wise, 
pleasurable, honourable, trae, and 
immortal Prince, was a violator of his 
word, a libertine, over head and ears 
in debt and disgrace, a despiser of 
domestic ties, the companion of 
gamblers and demireps, a man who 
has just closed half a century without 
one single claim on the gratitude of 
his country, or the respect of pos- 
terity.” 

It is generally understood from the 
frequeut couferences which a great 
personage has lately held with the 
Lord Chancellor, and some appeals 
from Windsor, &e. that an important 
change in the connubial connections 
of the former may probably take 
place. ‘Ihe propriety and legality 
of this step has even been made the 
subject of litigation in an evening 
paper, which has had the effrontery 
to assert “ that the Prince Regent may 
lose his wife, may marry again, and 
haveason! /” in the mean while the 
evident attachment of the Princess 
Charlotte to her Royal Mother, is the 
subject of much speculation. 
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EQUEL to the Address from R. 

Worthington, M.D. to the Practi- 
cal Farmers of Great Britain, on the 
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Memoirs of the Reign of King 
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Trotter's Noble Foundling, or Her- 
mit of the Tweed: a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. 4s. 
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Allen’s Elements of English Gram- 
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12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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Journal of a Residence in India. 
By Maria Graham. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Chalmers’ Historical View of the 
Domestic Economy of Great Britain 
and Ireland, continued down to 1812. 
Svo. 13s. 
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The Trial of the Slave Traders: 
S. Sams, J. Peters, and Wm. ‘Tutt; 
tried in Africa, June 1812, betore 
the Right Hon. R. Thorpe, LL.D. 
Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Medico-Chirurgical. Transactions ; 
published by the Medical and Chi- 


rurgical Society of London. Vol. III. 
8vo. 16s. 

Blackall’s Observations on the Na- 
ture and Cure of Dropsies. — 8vo, 
10s. Gd. 
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Beckwith’s Letter to Wm. Wilber. 
force, Esq. M.P. on the High Price of 
all Provisions in the Markets. Is. 

The Lady-bird’s Lottery, or the Fly's 
Alphabet. By Queen Mab. 1s, 

A Father's Letters to his Children, 
By a Country Clergyman. fe. 63. 

Haggitt’s Conduct and Pretensions 
of the Roman Catholics considered. 
Qs. 6d. 

«Epistle to Vetus. Is. 

Temporary Taxation productive of 
future Advantages: containing with 
other Particulars, Remarks on the 
Conduct of republican Parties. 3s. 6d, 

UWopia found; being an Apology 
for Irish Absentees. Addressed to a 
Friend in Connaught, by an Absentee 
residing in Bath. 5s. 

Statement of Facts, by J. Benja- 
field, Esq. ; together with the Trial of 
the Printer and Publisher of the 
County Chronicle for a Libel. 3s. 

Observations occasioned by a Pam- 
phiet, entitled Objections to the Pro- 
ject of creating.a Vice-chancellor of 
England. 9s. 6d. 

An Account of a Supply of Fish for 
the Manufacturing Poor, with Obser- 
vations. By SirT. Bernard, Bart. 1s. 

Marsh's Letter to the. Rev. P. Gan- 
dolphy, in Confutation of the Opinion 
that the vital Principle of the Refor- 
ination has been lately conceded to 
the Church of Rome. Is. 

Scotch Law-suits,or a Tale of the 
18th and 19th Centuries. 4s. 6d. 

Bosworth’s Accidents of Human 
Life, with Hints for their Prevention. 
iSmo. 4s. 6d. 

Smith's Elements of the Science of 
Money, founded on the Principles of 
the Law of Nature. 8vo. 15s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. E. 
Burke. Vol. XJ and XII. gyo. 248, 
and Vol. VI. 4to. 21. 19s. 6d. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

Low's Fauna Orcadénsis; or the 
Natural History of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes of Ork- 
ney and Shetland. 4to. 21s. 

4 
NOVELS. 

Shé Thinks for Herself. 

168, 6d. 


$ ‘vols. 


. POETRY. 


Gardiner’s Poems on various Occa- 
sions. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Davis’s Fables, in Verse, from sop, 
La Fontaine, and others. 12mo. 5s. 

Galatea: a pastoral Romance; ori- 
ginally written in Spanish by M. Cer- 
vantes, and now translated from the 
French of M. Florian, by W. M. Craig. 
cr. Svo. 6s. Gd. 

Scoit’s Rokeby; a Poem, in Six 
Cantos. 4to. Ql. Qs. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Eustaphiene’s Resources of Russia, 
in the Eyent of a War with France, 
&c.; with a short Description of the 
Cossacks. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to the Most Noble Charles 
Duke of Norfolk, on Revenue. 1s.6d. 

The Keys of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment; or the Question answered, 
‘Why do the Laws of England ex- 
clude a Papist from the Throne’ Is. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the State of the 
Nation at the Opening of the First 
Session of the Parliament of Geo. III. 
3s. 6d. 

Speech of W. Fawkes, Esq. late 
M.P. for the County of York, on Par- 
liamentary Reform, at the Crown and 
Anchor ‘Tavern, May 23, 1812; with 


HISTORICAL 
FOREIGN EVENTS. 
AMERICA, 

State of Manufactures in New York, 
m18iO and 1811.—From Cobbet's 
Register. 

OOMS 33,068: Y¥ards of cloth 
4A (of all kind’) 9,009,703 ; value 
in dollars 5,002,801. Tan-works 
807; value of Idather in dollars 
1,299,542. Distillers 591; value 
in dollars 1,685,794. ~ Breiweries 
42; value in dollars 340,765... Fult 
ling mills 472; value of cloth in 

Universat Maa. Vor. XIX. 


~ 


a Letter addressed to Lord Viscount 
Milton on the same Subject. 1s. 


RELIGION, 

Mant's Sermons for parochial and 

domestic Use. 2 vols, 8vo. 18s. 
Sikes’s Discourse for Parochial 
Communion. 8vo. 10s. 

Loader’s Sermon, at Southampton, 
Sep. 28, 1812. Is. is 

Grenfield’s Sermon at Laura Cha- 
pel, Bath, Jan. 17, 1813. Is. 

Bishop of St. David's Protestant's 
Retrospect. 3d. 

An Inquiry into the Propriety of 
the Parish Clerk reading the Lessons 
of Scripture inthe Church. By R.R. 
Is. 

Barrow's Sermons adapted to the 
Use of Schools for every Sunday in 
the Year. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Thompson’s Geographical and His- 
torical Dictionary of America and the 
West Indies. Vol. IIf. 4to. 2l. Qs. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, 

Maclean's View of the Consequences 
of laying open the Trade to India to 
private Ships. 3s. 

Observations on the Territorial 
Rights and Commercia! Privileges of 
the East India‘Company, with a View 
to the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter: ina Letter to a Member of 
Parliament. 9s. 

Observations on the Board of Trade, 
interspersed with Strictures on the 
Licence Trade, and on the Effects 
produced by the Continental System 
of Commerce. @s. 

Opinions of the laté Lord Melville 
and Marquis Wellesley, upon an open 
Trade to India. 6d, 


CHRONICLE. 


dollars 679,126. Paper-mills' 29; 
value in dollars 233,268. Hat-fac. 
tories 124; value in dollars 249,035. 


Glass-works 6; value in dollars 
7163800. Powder-mills 2; value in 
dollars 10,400. Rope-walks 18; 
value in dollars 538,000. Sugar- 
houses 10; valué in‘dollars 420,706; 
Oil- mills 28 ; value in dollars 49,288. 
Blast’ furnaces 11; value in dollars 
205;300. Ait furnaces 10; value in 
dollars 156}720. Cut-nail factories 
44; value in dollats’ 276,932. Forges 
48 ee in dollars 185,240. ‘Trip 
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hammers 49; value in dollars 2,603. 
Rolling and stilling mills 1; value 
in dollars 32,120. Total value in 
dollars 12,085,525: also 413 carding 
machines; value included in cloth 
above, and 26 cotton factories, not 
included ; the cloth there mentioned 
being the manufacture of families only. 

The above returns are believed 
moreover to be short of the real 
amount; no tow cloth was returned, 
except for two counties.—Instead of 
one, there are 10 or i2 rolling and 
slitting mills —The nail, hat, paper, 
and rope manufactories, much ex- 
ceed the number returned. Al! the 
woollen factories were omitted. 
It may be safely affirmed, that the 
present annual value of the above- 
named manufactures, exceed sixteen 
millions of dollars. Now I leave 
Lord Sheffield to judge, whether at 
the end of two or three years more of 
war, America will ever want a yard 
of cloth from England. At his next 
wool fair meeting, he will do well to 
insert this document in his report.— 
In short, the war in Spain, by stocking 
America with sheep, laid the foun- 
dation of its independence as to ma- 
nufactures: ‘and this war will com- 
plete the superstructure. — Already 
are the States in a situation to export 
wool: and ina very few years they 
will export cloth. The market there- 
fore, is closed for ever, and I am not 
at all sorry for, it, being convinced 
that in the end, it will tend to the 
happiness of both countries, England 
and America. 


Extraordinary Deliverance from 
Shipwreck. 
Philadelphia Nov. 9.—We lately 
reported that the brig Rattlesnake, 
had been upset by a hurricane, and 


that seventeen persons had been 
drowned. It is with peculiar plea- 
sure, that we now correct this state- 
ment, and recorda most extraordi- 
nary interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence.—At early day-light, the boat- 
swain went on board to see if he 
could recover his trank. While 
standing on a part of the bow, out of 
the water, he heard the cries for help 
of the people in the forecastle, un- 
able to get to the hatchway, as the 
ship lay on her starboard side. The 
boats wain hailed the Revenue cutter, 


Historical Chronicle. 


[January 


who sent her beat with people and an 
axe. They instantly went to work, 
and cut a hole for the seamen to get 
out ¢ they were all, eighteen in num- 
ber, and a little boy taken out alive. 
The men had been four hours up to 
the chin in water, some being abliged 
to hald back their heads to keep the 
water out of their mouths. They 
were almost exhausted for want of 
air; when the hole was cut, the sea- 
men, faint and expiring as they were, 
had borne up the head of the little 
boy above the water, determined that 
so long as they lived he should not 
perish. 
AFRICA. 

An African Paradise is thus de- 
scribed by a modern traveller ;—it is 
the Great Karroo, of which, it seems, 
very erroneous descriptions have been 
given by the former tourists. ‘* Un- 
der the name of Karroo, is compre- 
hended a large tract of uninhabited 
country, towards which nature seems 
to have acted like a step-mother, 
lying between the two first great 
chains of mountains, which stretch 
across the African continent from east 
to west, parallel to each other, and 
— to the southern coast. The 
ength of this waste is sixty peopra- 
phical miles, and its breadth from 
fifteen to twenty ; its surface is com- 
puted at one thousand square miles.— 
Only a foot below the surface is a 
hard and impenetrable stone: but as 
in the cooler season the rains begin 
to fall, and penetrate the hard coat of 
earth; the fibres of the plants which 
cover it, pushing aside the clay be- 
gin to shoot, and in a few days the 
arid waste is covered with a delicate 
greenclothing. Not long after, thou- 
sands and thousands of flowers ena- 
mel the whole surface; the mild 
mid-day sun, expands the radiated 
crowns of the mesembryanthemums 
and gorteric, and the young green on 
the plants is almost hidden by the 
glowing colours of the full-blown 
flowers, while the whole air is filled 
with the most fragrant odour. This 
is more particularly delightful, when 
after a calm day, the sun declines, 
and the warm breadth of the flowers 
rests quietly on the plain. 

** At this time the whole dreary 
desert is transformed into one conti- 
nued garden of flowers; the colonist, 
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with his herds and flocks, leaves the 
snowy mountains, and descends into 
the plain, there finds a plentiful and 
wholesome supply of food for the 
animals; while troops of the tall 
ostrich and wandering antelope, dri- 
ven also from the heights, share the 
repast and enliven the scene. On 
the western side of the Karroo, stand 
the winter habitations of thé Bokke- 
veld colonists, who come from the 
south, near those of the inhabitants 
of the Roggeveld. Long separated 
friends and relations see each other 
again, are neighbours for a time, and 
enjoy in each other's society, a life of 
quiet and conient. The attendance 
upon the flocks and herds is here 
light and easy: for in this plain, 
though the sheep may sometimes 
stray, they are never finally lost: no 
ox, or cow, falls down the precipice, 
and is seen no more; the cattle feed 
secure from the lion, the tyger, or 
the hyena; since there is no hole or 
cave where the plunderers can con- 
ceal themselves. ‘The murrain is un- 
known among them, and the plants, 
upon which they feed, are a remedy 
if they are diseased. All occasions 
of strife between the inhabitants are 
averted by the lands being common 
property, and spreading out to such 
an extent, that there is feed in plenty 
for the cattle of every one. 

*“« The duration of this African pa- 
radise is short indeed, as in very rainy 
seasons the cattle can stay there little 
more than a month, when the earth 
again becomes parched, and vegetation 
is destroyed.” 


FRANCE. 
A wonderful Fat Child has lately 


been exhibited in Paris; he is appa- 
rently about eight years of age: he 
is three feet four inches in height, 
and weighs fifty pounds. He has 
the thighs, a-ms, and body of an 
adult in size, though not in the deve- 
lopement of,bone and miuscle.—His 
hands and feet are not larger than 
those children of eight years old.— 
His head is large, his hair woolly, and 
his eye-brows thick.—His face is very 
fat, and high-coloured, and his neck 
short. He has fine black eyes and 
his figure is not disgusting ; it bears 
some resemblance to that of a very 
fat woman of thirty. His breasts 
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are as large as those ofa very large 
woman, but they have neither nip- 
ples nor glands, but are extremely 
soft. The muscles of this child feel 
like hogs-lard, and cover the fleshy 
parts. It would appear as if all the 
vital powers were directed to the 
developement of fat at the expence of 
the muscles and bones. His respira- 
tion is laborious, and there is every 
reason to suppose an apoplexy will 
shortly put an end to his existence.— 
His manners are childish, nor is his 
understanding above that of ordinary 
children. His voice is weak, but be- 
comes loud and vehement, and some- 
thing like that of an irritable market- 
woman, when he is provoked or con- 
tradicted. His answers to the sim- 
plest questions consist of stupid and 
irrelevant arguments; and the avarice 
of the person who exhibits this child, 
induces him to envelope his moral 
existence with ridiculous mystery.— 
For some time a young girl was 
passed off for his sister. 

The French have been more fortu- 
nate of late in the arts of peace than 
of war; and we are sure that every 
reader will join in our wishes, that 
they may continue so! for we find 
(from a very knowing correspondent 
in Italy), that their successes on the 
Alps have been complete. that they 
have really done all they boasted they 
were about to do; and that through 
the openings in the mountains, where 
nothing but a foot passenger or a 
pack-horse could pass, there are now 
post roads, in the best order, and 
wide enough for three wheel carriages 
abreast ! 

JAMAICA. 
Earthquake and Hurricane. 

Kingston, Nov. 14.—Much damage 
has been done by an earthquake, 
which happened about twenty mi- 
nutes after two in the morning, fol- 
lowed byanother shock about a quarter 
beforesix. Numeruus parts of houses, 
walls, and. chimnies,- were thrown 
down, and several persons . were 
maimed and bruised. At Kingston, 
the old synagogue, in Orange-street, 
has suffered; and the church also was 
much damaged. At St. Jago, De le 
Vega, the clock on the public build- 
ings was stopped, and many walls and 
— At Buff Bay, in St. 

2 
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George's, the church was so severely 
shaken, as to render an entrance dan- 
gerous The works on Woodstock 
estate are nearly al] down. In Annatto 
Bay, the shock was not less severe. 
The shipping in the harbour were 
much agitated: the anchorage ground, 
where the Experiment vessel lay, 
sunk; and the anchor and about 
ninety fathoms of cable were* swal- 
lowed up. At Mount Olive, in St. 
Andrew's, threé infant ¢hildren were 
almost miraculously preserved, after 
having been covered by a stone- 
wall. 

From Trinidad de Cuba, Oct. 17, 
we learn that on the 14th of that 
month, that city was visited by one 
of the most tremendous hurricanes 
ever known in the island. It com- 
menced at three in the morning, and 
continued with unabated fury till 
nine; more than 500 ‘houses have 
fallen, or received serious damages. 
Tn the country it was worse; some 
breeding pens lost upwards of five 
hundred head of cattle. In the har- 


bour: of Casilda, some vessels were 
driven on shore, and others sunk. 
The convent of the Popa, and its hos- 
pital, were materially injured. 


WEST INDIES. 

The following resolutions were 
recently passed at a meeting of the 
freeholders, &c. of St. Thomas in the 
east, Jamaica. 

1. ‘* That the coffe-planters are 
threatened with total ruin by the 
exclusion of their produce fram the 
continent of Europe, and by the in- 
troduction of the same article into 
Britain from St. Domingo, and other 
places, 

2. That the sugar planters are also 
on the verge of ruin from similar 
causes; and from the most oppressive 
duties that were ever known in any 
age or nation, amounting frequently 
to more than four times the net pro- 
duce. . 


3. That the i tea of the duties falling 
on the consumer, is delusive; for, al- 
though when thereisa scarcity at mar- 
ket, the price is thereby enhanced to 
the consumer; yet when the market is 
glutted, they must entirely fall on the 

lanter, and at aj] times must lessen 
Eis profit. 
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PRRSIA. 
The Shah of Persia having been 


jleased to grant the Insignia of the 
oyal Persian Order of the Lion and 
Sun, to John Malcolm Esq., a lieute- 
nant colonel in the service of the 
East India Company,, the Prince Re- 
ent has approved of the same, and 
as conferred the honour of knight. 
hood upon Lieutenant-colonel. Joba 
Malcolin. 


OBITUARY. 

Lately at Brighton, in consequence 
of being rode against and struck down 
on the Brighton course, in his eighty. 
third year, Mr. Perkins, late por- 
ter brewer, in Southwark. He was 
once the superintendant of Mr, 
Thrale’s brewery, and was much re- 
spected by Dr. Samuel Jobnson. He 
was the person mentioned by Mrs, 
Thrale, who had acquired a fortune 
of 4000/. a year, in trade, but was 
absolutely miserable, becanse he could 
not talk in company. Dr. Johnson 
said, ** he could not be successful ia 
different ways; he had gotten his 
money during the time in which he 
might have learned totalk.” To this 
Mr. Perkins made a shrewd reply; 
‘© If he bad got his 4000/. a year asa 
mountebank, he might have learned 
to talk at the same time that he was 
getting his fortune.” 

NicuoLas Wanostrocnt, LL.D. 
at Camberwell, many years master of 
Alfred house academy. He was the 
author of a number of French schoo 
books. 

Georce Gotpsmip, Esq. in his — 
seventieth year, at his residence in 
Leman-Street, well Known in the 
mercantile world, nearly half a cen- 
tury, 

His Excellency, Gustavus Anam, 
Baron Nolcken, his Swedish Ma- 
jesty’s chamberlain, and minister ple- 
nipetentiary, having resided in this 
country nearly 49 years. He has 
left two sons, Gustavus, and George 
Henry, the latter a captain in the 93d 
foot. 

In an apoplectic fit, in the yard of 
his own house, in Globe-lane, Cam- 
berwell, Mr. Younc, many years 
clerk to’the parish church, He was 
about 60 years of age. 
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The Ear, or TYRCONNEL, on the 
20th of December, 1812, at "Wilna, 
in Poland. He had been ill for some 
time, of acomplaint in the lungs; but 
by his great anxiety to see every 
transaction of the army. in which bis 
Jordship served under Admiral Tchi- 
chagoff, the intense pw and the 
great fatigue he was unable to bear, 
hastened ‘his decease ; ; during his last 
iJness, from the 1ith to the 2oth, 
he could eat no animal food whatever. 
Prince Kutusoff ordered several re- 
giments to follow his body to the 
reformed church, at Wilna, where 
he was intert ed, and where dn elegant 
monument is to be erected to his 
memory. 

Old d Cooke, a penurious character, 

rhose de ath we mentioned in our 
Oc tober Magazine for |i}, page 243, 
—There was no greater pest to the 
medical tribe, than old Cooke, the 

se Many are the anecdotes of 
the tricks this avaricious old. man 
used to play, to cheat medical men 
and save his money: such as putting 
on ragged a and going as a 
paupe r to Mr. Saunders and. ather 
gentlemen, to have gratuitous advice 
for his eyes—getting a letter for the 
dis} vensary, and attend: ng tl rere as a 
decayed tradesman, for several weeks, 
nntil detected. 

Having an ulcer in his leg, he em- 
ployed a Mr. Pigeon, that lived nearly 
Opposite to him, in White-lion-streer, 
Pentonville, to cure it.. «* How long 
do you think it will be before you can 
cure it?”—** A month."—** And how 
much must I give you ?”——Pigeon, 
who saw the sore was not of any 
great importance, answered; “* A 
guinea.” 

“ Very well,” replied Cooke ;— 

*‘ but mark this—a guinea is an im- 
mense sumh of mone ey, and when J 

gree for sums of such magnitude, i 
go upon the system of NO CUR! 
NO PAY; so if Iam not cured t 
the expiration of the month, I ps 
you nothi ing.” ‘This was agreed to: 
after dilig sent attendance for several 
days, the wound was so near being 
healed, that Cooke ex pressed himself 
satishied, and would not Jet Pigeon 
see it any more However, within 
two or three days of the month being 
up, the old fellow got some sort of 
plaister with euphorbiam i in it froma 


by 
ay 
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farrier, and made a-new ulcer on the 
place, where the former had been, 
and sending for Pigeon on the last 
day of the mouth, shewed him that 
bis leg was not well, and that of 
course the guinea he had a greed for 
was forfeited. —This story the old 
fellow used to tell of himself with 
great satisfaction, and used to call it 
‘ plucRing a Pigeon?’ — When on 
hit death bead, be sent for several 
medical men; (some would not at- 
tend), among those who went to 
him, Mr. Aldridge, of Pentonville 
was one. Him he permitted to send 
some medicine. At cone of the in- 
terviews be earnestly intreated Mr, 
Aldridge to tell him candidly, bow 
long he thought he might live. The 
answer was, he might probably last 
six days. Cooke, collecting all his 
strength, and starting up in “bed, ex- 
claimed: ‘* And.are younota disho- 
nest man?—a rogue, a robber, to serve 
mene, Aig. asked Mr, 
Aldridye, with surprise. _‘* Why, Sir, 
you are no better thaia pickpocket j 
to go to rob me of my gold, by send 
ing i two drgugh's a day to a man 
that tal your, piysic will not keep 
above six days! Get out of my 
never come near me 


me so? 


and 
sain!” 
“At Auemering, Mr. Marxwitcx, 
a respectable farmer ; his death was 
oceasioned by the use of a new made 
pipe, which, in smoking, stuck to his 
lips, and pt roduce >d a cancer, which 
put a period to his ufe in afew weeks, 
The precaution of using wax, or 
tallow, to the en: gs of pipes, oughit 
never to be omitted. 

Fouitd dead, on the bridge, which 
parts _ counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, (i etween Billingsford and 
Oa kly ‘pari shes,) BeNNET, “a simpler, 
or collector of herbs. He had tallen 
intothe river and extricated himself; 
but being benumbed by the cold, was 
unable to proceed on his journey, and 
perished by the severity of the wea- 
ther. 

Lately, at Canterbury, a person 
named Batpock, aged about 60. 
He is said to have been possessed of 
one million and one hundred thou- 
sand pounds! He was originally a 
poor boy, employed to: look after 
cows, and remarkable for dirtiness 
and slovenliness. He afterwards car- 
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ried the hod, as a bricklayer’s la- 
bourer, and at length amassed wealth 
sufficient to build the barracks at 
Canterbury, which he let to govern- 
ment at the rate of one and sixpence 
per week for each soldier; and he 
continued to acquire wealth in various 
ways till the period of his decease. 

Very sucdenly, J. Marswar, the 
prodigy, long known in Leeds, by the 
name of Crutehy Jack. This singular 
diminutive man, though not more 
than thirty-six inches in height, was 
the father of eight fine robust children. 
Defective as was the conformation 
of his person, he survived to the age 
of 62 years, and has left a widow and 
four children. 

POLICE. 

Bow-street.—A case of very ag- 
gtavated unnatural depravity and 
wickedness was lately investigated 
at this office. A fatber, a mother, 
andason, about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, of the name of Mills, 
were placed at the bar, and it was 
shocking to human nature to hear 
them criminate and recriminate each 
other, of crimes of the most shocking 
nature. 

It appeared, that a few days since, 
the house of Mr. M‘Cormic, in Gren- 
ville-street, was robbed of a watch, in 


the day time; and there was no 
doubt entertained but the robbery had 
been committed by some person en- 
tering by the area, the gate of which 


had been left open. ‘The robbery 
was traced to have been committed 
by the boy, by a constable belong- 
ing to Christ-church, Surrey. The 
boy was working for a carver and 
gilder when he took him into cus- 
tocy. The boy very frankly con- 
fessed that he had committed the 
robbery, He did not know the name 
of the street, but on his being shewn 
the house, he acknowledged that was 
where he stole the watch from; he 
said he gave the watch to his father, 
and the latter sent his mother to 
pawn it. Thepawnbroker, at whose 
house the watch was found, corrobo- 
rated this statement, as he identified 
the mother to be the person who 
pledged the watch. 

The further confessions of the boy 
were of the most horrid nature, as it 
proved that his parents tutored him to 
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commit crimes, (particularly the ; 
ther, ) and part of the plan they adop. 
ed was such a gross deception, and of 
such a fraudulent nature, that it is 
almost enough to steel the hearts of 
the humane and the public at large, 
against listening or relieving cases of 
distress. The boy stated, that he was 
tutored by his father how to act, ip 
the following manner :—He furnish. 
ed him with petitions, stating very 
extreme cases of distress. He was 
to get into any house of a respectable 
appearance he could. If he met any 
person he was to shew the petition 
and ask for charity; if he did not 
meet with any person, he was to | 
steal any thing he could see worth 
taking, and was to make off with it 
home as fast as possible, which was 
done at Mr. M‘Cormic’s house, he 
had got as far as the housekeeper’s 
room, and stole her watch. When 
he stole any thing valuable, and took 
it home, his father patted him on the 
head, and said he was a goud boy: 
when he was unsuccessful, and could 
not steal any thing, when he came 
home his father used to beat him, 
Latterly, since the boy had got em- 
ploy, he frequently refused to go out 
thieving as his father wished him, 
and he was induced to act so by the 
advice of his-sister, who isa common 
prostitute on the streets. The boy 
had one of the manufactured peti- 
tions on him when he was taken, 
It stated the most false, but griev- 
ous case, almost possible to be 
drawn. It represented the boy as 
being afflicted with fits; that bis fa- 
ther and mother had lived respec- 
tably ; that the father had lately died 
suddenly, and had left the mother 
with five small children that were 
he!pless, and the mother was griev- 
ously afflicted with the dropsy, which 
rendered her incapable of doing any 
thing to get a living. Several hames 
were signed to it, with various sums 
subscribed against them. Whep the 
constable went to take the mother into 
custody, he found in her apartment 
five other petitions written in the same 
hand as that the boy had, with differ- 
ent manufactured statements of cases 
of distress, worded in very strong lan- 
guage, to excite the compassion of 
the charitable. The father stated 
himself to be a gilder by trade; but 
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when the constable took him into was produced, and found deficient in 
custody, he was in the company of weight to the extent in penalty of an 
thieves and puppet-show men. aggregate sum, at the rate of 5s. per 
The boy confessed the crimes he ounce, of 75]. 15s. gd. The defence 
bad committed, at the instigation of set up was, that the flour was bad in 
his father, the same as he had con- quality, and the bread overbaked; 
fessed to the constable. The father but this defence was not clearly esta- 
denied the charges; said his boy was blished as to the overbaking. As to 
a very bad one; that he had fre- the badness of the flour, the magis- 
quently ran away, and he could not trate observed, that that circumstance 
keep him from committing depreda- was an aggravation, since the public 
tions. The mother stated, in her de- paid for flour of the best quality, and 
fence, that she had been drove to her added, that unpopular as it may be 
conduct through extreme distress, a deemed by some, he should do his 
true picture of which the constable duty, and order the full amount of 
saw when he took her into custody. the penalty against an opulent man, 
She acknowledged that she had re- more gladly than dgainst little dealers, 
ceived the watch in question from who often were ruined even by the 
her husband, and not from her son, mitigated penalty. He did so the 
and he had desired her to take it to more willingly, from the consideration 
pledge. that it was a matter of fact and noto- 
Mr. Nares, the sitting magistrate, riety, that with the high price of bread 
before whom the case caine on to be in London, potatoe meal was mixed 
investigated, saw that, all the parties with flour, to the extent of thirty 
were very proper objects for punish- thousand tons of potatoes per week, 
ment; but the difficulty was, that the within the bills of mortality, and 
son must be evidence against his pa- which might diminish the weight of 
rents, or the parents against the son. this bread, and take away the judg- 
It was suggested. that the boy should ment of those superintending the 
be sent to the Philanthropic Society, quantity of time proper for baking it 
but it was discovered that he was not in a due degree. 
qualified, as he had not been convict- 
ed of felony, nor had his parents. 
Several other propositions were made = Patces or Goip AnD SILVER.. 
what to do with him; but it was at Sir, 


length agreed, that he should go back ‘ : ‘ 
to the man in whose employ he was Tue following fluctuations in the 


when the constable took him into Price <a and rey have not been 
custody, he having agreed to doso, —- HOlCed: In your pu ication : 

A prosecution for felony was given Sept. 2, fine gold rose 1 shilling per 
up, and a summary mode adopted. ounce; and fine silver 2 pence per 
Mrs. Mills was convicted for unlaw- ounce. 
fully pawning the watch: twenty 7th, fine gold : shilling per ditto. 
shillings, the amount for which the —jath, ditto. =” 
watch was pledged, and twenty shil- 16th, fine silver 3 pence ditto. 
lings penalty, which not benyable  Qct. 6th, ditto fell 2 pence ditto. 
to pay, she was committed to the Nov, @gth, fine gold rose 2 shillings 
house of correction for one month. per ditto. 


HATTON-GARDEN. Since the last date, the price of fine 

Light Bread, and without the Mark gold has been Sl. 16s. per oz. till yes- 
Letter. —This extraordinary case late- terday, when it fell 4 ehilngs per oz. 
ly came on for hearing, at this office, _ The price now charged by the 
before the sitting magistrate, Mr. London refiners, is 
Capper. It was a charge against aN pine gold = 51. 198. Od. peroz 
eminent master baker, jor having, at pring silver eta 4d. ots J 
one batch, baked several hundred en Mats Bek P 
quartern and half quartern loves, de- B.S. 
ficient in weight. The light bread Jan, 21, 1813. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
¢ NLY one hundred and five mas- 
ters of arts caine forward to vote 
against the Catholic claims being ta- 
ken into consideration at the Univer- 
sity, thongh there are above one thou- 
sand members of the senate. 

A. most daring burglary was lately 
committed in the parish of Cotten- 
ham, about 3: o’clock in the morning 
preceding Christmas-day, two villains 
broke into’ the house of Wm. Watson, 


an aged dairyman of property ; one of 
t=] / 4 


them having a lantern in his hand, 
whilst the other was standing to 
watch, attacked him in his bed, and 
threatened to blow his brains out, un- 
less he gave up all his money; the 
eld man, being much affrighted, de- 
livered up his purse, contaming 24]. 
and some silver; the villain then 
snatched away his watch, and with 
violent menaces extorted a confession 
from. him where more property was 
concealed, threatening death if he 
moved from his bed; but whilst the 
villain was breaking open a’ hutch in 
an upper room, Watson .made his 
escape through a back: door, and 
alarming his neighbours, the villains 
both made off, without getting any 


farther beoty, except stealing a gun 


out of the house. A man, charged 
on suspicion of being concerned in the 
above burglary, was taken into cus- 
tody, whilst means are exerted with 
due vigilance for the discovery of the 
offenders. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


At Bampton, the 4th inst. was mar- 
ried Mr. Bennett, in the 18th year of 
his age, to Miss’ Thomas, in her 16th, 
both: belonging. to a company of co- 
medias in-that town. Although the 
terms in adjusting the lady's jointure 
on this occasion did not present many 
difficulties: ir’ the progress of the 
union, yet there’ were nevertthe- 
less some inauspicious circumstances 
which; itt more’ than one stage of the 
business, threateried the enamoured 
pair with serious disappointment, In 
the first place, Mr. Bennett, with that 
high-minded indifference towards 
wealth which charactérises his profes- 
sion, had omitted to supply himself 
with the customary fee advanced on 


the publication of banns.—The senti. 
ments of Miss Thomas were no leg 
refined ; and, as it is contrary to esta. 
blished rule to carry pockets, some 
embarrassment ensued, from which 
the melting charity of the parish. 
clerk, at length, happily relieved 
them. The banns were accordingly 
published—the heart cheering sounds 
vibrated through their feelings like 
three distinct rounds of applause at 
the theatre. We know not the for. 
tunate milliner who furnished the 
bridal dress: report, indeed, ascribes 
it to some Queen or Princess, with 
whom the bride is said to have been in 
habits of intimacy. The three centc. 
Fies (on other occasions called weeks) 
at length rolled round, and brought 
‘the day—the great, the important 
day, big with the fate of’ Miss Tho. 
mas and Mr. Bennett. But now ano. 
ther obstacle interposed: the worthy 
clergyman, aware of Mr. Bennett's 
habitual carelessness, was kind enough 
to intimate that he would dispense 
with his fee; but the clerk, whose 
stock of generosity had become quite 
exhausted by his former effort, pe. 
remptorily refused to co-operate in 
this liberality. What was to be done? 
Miss Thomas lamented her want of 
pockets, and Mr. Bennett that’ be had 
not the smallest piece of coin in his. 
Miss Thomas sighed, and Mr. Bennet 
philosophized. The spectacle’ soon 
became quite overpowering on the 
surrounding assembly ; and their sym- 
pathies, at length, burst forth in pen- 
nyworths, to the extreme delight of 
the grateful: pair, who were thus ena- 
bled: to consummate their blissful ex- 
pectations. 


ESSEX. 


At the Chelmsford Quarter Sessions 
came on to be heard, before a nume- 
rous bench of magistrates, an appeal 
of Mr. Ralph Robinson, of Orsett, 
@;ainst an order for payment of one 
guinea for wages, alleged to’ be due 
to’ John Graves, his’ yearly servant in 
husbandry. It appeared that the ser- 
vant had AMcahe. his full’ wages, with 
the exception’ only of one guinea, for 
ore month he was confitied' in the 
house of correction at Chelmsford for 
misbehaviour in his service during the 
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year; and the appeal was brought for 
the purpose of having the question 
decided, whether a servant is intitled 
to be paid wages.for the time he is 
imprisoned for misbehaviour in his 
service. The Court, after a full hear- 
ing, unanimously quashed the order 
appealed against, and thereby deter- 
mined that a servant is not to be paid 
his wages for the time he is imprison- 
ed for misbehaviour in his service. 

A numerous and very respectable 
meeting of the clergy and laity of the 
archdeaconry of Colchester, has been 
held at Colchester Castle, when it was 
unanimously agreed to petition both 
Houses of Parliament against the 
concession of the Catholic claims.— 
The important subject which was to 
engage the attention of the meeting, 
was introduced by the archdeacon, 
and discussed by those who were pre- 
sent, in terms of liberality and be- 
coming moderation; and it gives us 
pleasure to find, that whilst the lan- 
guage of the petition is firm and de- 
cided, it is marked with the same 
spirit. Several resolutions were pass- 
ed, with a view to promote the object 
of the petition ; and a short discussioi 
arose as to the propriety of requesting 
both the sienibiers for the county to 
— the petition jointly to the 
douse of Commons. on the supposi- 
tion, it is believed, that it might pos- 
sibly contain sentiments in which one 
of those gentlemen did not entirely 
coincide. ‘The archdeacon observed — 
“ He trusted it was explicitly under- 
stood, by all present, and, if men- 
tioned, would be known abroad, that 
the sole object of the meeting, in the 
question then before them, was how 
they might best and most delicately 
consult the feelings of the member to 
whom it alluded ;” and added, “ that 
though he, and some of the meeting, 
might differ from that gentleman in 
some political points, yet he was so 
useful, and attentive to his duties, as 
4 member of Parliament—so benefi- 
cial to the interests of the county, as 
atesident in it, and so’ respectable in 
every capacity, that on an occasion 
like the present, but one sentiment 
could influence their decision, that of 
acting to the best of their judgment 
according to what they conceived 
might be his inclination and wishes.” 
It was thei unanimously resolved, 

Universar Mac. Vou. X1X. 
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tition should be presented 
ouse of Lords by the Lord 


that the 
to the 


Bishop of the diocese, and to the 
Commons jointly by the members for 
the county. The petition was order- 
ed to be laid at different places within 
the archdeaconry for the signatures of 
those who are disposed to support it. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


About fourteen hundred persons, 
including men, women, and children, 
in the town of Tring and its imme- 
diate vicinity, were plentifully sup- 

lied with beef, of an excellent qua- 
ity, at Christmas, by means of a sub- 
scription raised amongst the inhabit- 
ants of that town, whieh amounted 
to the sum of 1201. with which four 
prime beasts from the vale of Ayles- 
bury were purchased, and slaughtered 
by the butchers gratuitously, and 
afterwards distributed under the 
able and judicious directions of Mr. 
Wright, a maltster, in that town, to 
whom the inhabitants are highly in- 
debted, for having set on foot and 
provided ja subseription ,for so laud- 
able and exemplary a purpose. A- 
mongst those. who subscribed very 
handsomely and bountifully upon this 
occasion, were Sir D. Smith, Bart. 
and his honourable lady, of Tring 
Park; Edward Barker, Esq. of Tring 
Grove; and John Lee, Esq. of Haste. 
On the day appointed for the distri- 
bution of the inhabitants’ bounty, the 
poor of the town expressed their high- 
est satisfaction and thankfulness by 
the ringing of bells, processions of 
music in the streets, and by acclama- 
tions of gratitude resounding the air, 
which might be heard at miles dis- 
tant, and which continued the whole 
of the day and the greater part of the 
night. Several gentlemen in the town 
partook of an elegant dinner given 
upon the occasion by Mr. Norman, 
at the Bell, when hospitality, convi- 
viality, and the most perfect good hu- 
mour, reigned until a late hour, bor- 


: 5 . : 
dering upon the morning light, 


KENT. 

A large and very respectable meet- 
ing has been held lately, in the 
Guildhall, Canterbury, for the pur- 
pose of considering of a petition to 
Parliament against the unrestricted 
claims.of the Roman Catholics, whea 


L 
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Sir John C. Honeyapes being called 
to the chair, G. W. Finch Hatton, 
Esq. in the absence of his father, who 
was prevented from attending by ill- 
ness, addressed the meeting, in a very 
neat and appropriate speech, expres- 
sive of the object of the occasion, and 
concluded with moving the resolu- 
tions and a petition. On the petition 
being produced and read, a long dis- 
cussion took place as to the wording 
of it, it being conceived by some that 
it went to deny to the Catholics an 
further extension of privileges whic 
the legislature might deem it proper 
to grant: this objection was, how- 
ever, obviated, by the introduction of 
the word unlimited in the first para- 
graph, and the petition was at length 
adopted, with some” few dissentietit 
voices, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


A protest against the petition of the { 


University, respecting the Catholic 
claims, has been signed by the noble- 
men and gentlemen freeholders of 
this county. Among the names of 
those protesting, we find the follow- 
ing peers: Spencer, Blandford, Jer- 
sey, Shrewsbury, Guildford, Dillon, 
Say and Sele, Vassal Holland, &c. 


At the late City Sessions, a person 
calling himself John Davison, of gen- 
tlemanly appearance and manners, 
was tried and convicted, for having in 
his custody one 10/. two 5/. and two 
1. forged bank of England hotes, 
without being able to assign or prove 
any lawful cause of excuse. The pri- 
soner was charged with the offence at 
Birmingham, but escaped from the 
officers of justice. He was, however, 
pursued to Oxford, and apprehended 
at the Cross Inn; on searching him, 
the officers found the above forged 
notes wrapped up in a brown paper 
parcel, with two blank forged Leices- 
ter bank-notes, for t/. each, not filled 
up or signed, and also several counter- 
feit 3s. tokens. ‘The charges being 
satisfactorily proved, the Court sen- 
tenced hith to be transported for 
fourteen years. . The prisoner proved 
to be Capt. Davidson, who was con- 
victed, in the year 1809, of stealing a 
quantity of muslin at Taunton, in So- 
mersetshire, and who was sentenced 
to be transported for seven years, but 
had obtained pardon, on condition of 


(Janvaay 


transporting himself for the remainder 
of that term. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A fatal Fight.—Qn Sunday, Dec. 
13, twenty-six persons were drowned 
by the breaking of the ice at Duxbury, 
near Chorley. This accident was oe. 
casioned by two men fighting, when, 
the spectators ctowding around the 
combatants, the ice gave way, and all 
assistance to the sufferers proved abor. 
tive. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


At the Quarter Sessions, held at 
Peterborough, an interesting appeal to 
wool-buyers and farmers was tried, 
wherein the prosecutor, Mr. James 
Rusher, a respectable and extensive 
wool-buyer, residing at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire ; and the defendant a very 
tespectable and opulent farmer, at 
Woodcroft, near Market Deeping— 
t appeared, in the month of October 
last, Mr. Rusher purchased of Mr. 
Bellars, by weight, 1618 fleeces of 
wool, at 29s. per tod, which was then 
the full market price for good wool. 
Mr. Rusher, however, finding that 
some of the wool was ina bad state, 
got two persons to assist him in ex- 
amining the fleeces he had so pur- 
chased, when they found 1486 fleeces 
in an improper state; some of them 
not being sufticiently washed, others 
being in a wet and damp state, and 
others wound with deceitful locks or 
dirt, contrary to the statute of the 2sth 
Geo. III. c. 38.—Mr. R. laid his in- 
formation against Mr. B. who, upon 
the hearing, was convicted, by a ma- 
gistrate, in the penalty of 148/. 12s. 

ing after the rate of 2s. for each 
fleece found in an improper state.— 
Against this conviction Mr. Bellars 
now entered his appeal. After many 
witnesses had been called on’ both 
sides, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, for the 
respondent, commenced his reply, 
but was stopped by Lord Milton, who 
said the Court was satisfied without 
hearing any further arguments, and 
affirmed the conviction.—It may not 
bo improper to.State, for the inform:+ 
tion of farmers and graziers, that if 
they sel] any wool improperly wound, 
they may, upon an information to 
answer for the offence, have the 
winder summoned ; and if it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of. the magi 
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trates, that the winder only was in 
fault, he shall be liable to the penalty, 
and not the seller. But this must be 
done immediately after receiving the 
summons, and the complaint. 
Should the’ seller pentect to have the 
winder summoned (as was the case 
with Mr. Bellars), then the penalty 
falls on such seller. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The late meeting at Nottingham to 
petition for peace, was in pursuance 
of a requisition signed by seventy re- 
spectable burgesses, to consider of the 
propriety of presenting petitions to 
the Prince Regent and to both Houses 
of Parliament. The mayor, E.Swan, 

. was unanimously called to the 
chair, and the proceedings opened by 
Mr. Coldham, the town clerk, by 
reading over the requisition. He as- 
sured the meeting that the absence of 
their representatives did not arise from 
any opposition to the business for 
which they had met. The sentiments 
of Mr. Smith were decidedly in favour 
of the measure, which were also ex- 
pressed in a letter from that gentle- 
man, which he read. Mr. Smith said 
that he fervently coincided in the ne- 
cessity for peace, it being his firm 
opinion the present moment was fa- 
vourable, particularly as Bonaparte 
had arrived in Paris, which circum- 
stance dispelled the delusion of his 
utter annihilation. He also thought 
the conduct of government towards 
America did not possess the spirit of 
conciliation Le expected.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Denison, of Dalebrook-house, 
said it was the anti-commercial edicts 
of our ministers, and the unjust im- 
pressment of American seamen, that 
provoked our transatlantic brethren in- 
to this contest, and that our statesmen 
had thus sacrificed the comforts and 
the very subsistence of millions of our 
fellow subjects. He asked if it was 
possible to carry on the war, adding 
every year thirty and forty millions to 
the national debt? Our taxation, he 
said, is inadequate to this enormous 
expenditure, as it appeared that the 
most productive period of the reve- 
due, namely, from 1810 to 1811, only 
brought into the treasury 68,228,000). 
In the following year (1812) the de- 
falcation amounted to 2,253,653. Mr. 
D. humonrously held up in his hand 
the loaf of war and peace: ‘ There,’ 
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said he, ‘is a fact not to be contro- 
verted ; this is the penny loaf of 1791, 
weighing nine ounces and fourteen 
drachms : this, gentlemen, is the pen- 
ny loaf of 1812. weighing little more 
than three ounces, a consumptive 
starveling of nineteen years war!!!" 
He thought the blessings of peace ne- 
cessary to reanimate the languid de- 
pression of our manufactures, and 
concluded by quoting Lord Erskine’s 
Opinions on the subject of peace in 
1801, and stating that = but the 
interposition of the great body of the 
people would sever the system of per- 
petual warfare which the ministers 
were purstiing.—The Rev. Mr. Alliot 
spoke warmly on the same side.—Mr, 

‘oldham seconded the resolutions, 
and delivered: a flaming philippic 
against the conduct of Bonaparte in 
Russia.—-Mr. Huddlestone warmly 
expressed his coincidence in the reso- 
Jutions, and declared that in the pa- 
rish of St. Mary alone 8000 paupers 
were relieved, being nearly onothied 
of the inhabitants. ‘ Let us,’ said he, 
‘ bury our animosities, and forget our 
party spirit..—The Rev. Mr. Taylor 
read the form of the petitions, which 
incorporated the sbstance of the re- 
solutions: that ta the Lords is to be 
presented by Lord Holland, and that 
to the House of Commons by the 
town members. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The town and neighbourhood of 
Langport, have lately been quite in 
confusion, occasioned by a man hav- 
ing predicted the day and hour of his 
dissolution. His name is Grintar 
journeyman tailor. Frequently wh: s¢ 
sitting on the shop-board, he has i: » 
formed his companions that at such 
an hour he should be horribly drawn, 
as if convulsed, which never failed 
happening as he had said. He has 
many times affirmed that an angel 
appeared to him, at different times, 
which was pretty generally believed 
by those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him; he being appa- 
rently a very religious man. The 10th 
of December was the day fixed on 
tor his death, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. He settled al] his worldly 
affairs, and at ten o'clock on the 
morning previous to his expected de- 
— he was taken suddenly ill at 
his master’s house ;—his features be+ 
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came conyulsed—crowds of people 
went to see him—those who before 
had given no credit to what he said, 
now began to believe, and the others 
were more fully conyinced that his 
predictions were about to be verified. 
At intervals he was able to talk to 
the multitude, and to give them good 
advice,Abou tnoon, feeling himself ra- 
ther better’, he expressed a wish to go 
to the house of his father, at Muchel- 
ney, about a mile distant, which was 
instantly complied with; and he 
went, accompanied by one of his 
companions, and a woman, to lay 
him out after he had ceased to 
breathe. So much was he talked of 
about the country, that people came 
from twenty miles round to behold 
this wonderful man in his last mo- 
ments. A person who was there, 
declares that there were not less than 
three hundred people to see him, in 
the course of a few hours; so great 
was the general curiosity. As the 
time drew nigh, several stood by him, 
looking at their watches.—He re- 
peatedly enquired the time, and 
when at length informed it was near 
three, he litted-up his hands, gave a 
loud groan, and fell back on the bed, 
to all appearance lifeless, in which 
state he remained, the spectators 
trying various methods to ascertain 


whether? he really breathed or not, as 
he shewed no symptoms of life, ex- 
cept that not the slightest alteration 
had taken place in his features. At 
eleven o’clock (probably tired with 
so long a continuance in the same 
posture) he gradually opened his 


eyes. The witnesses expressed 
amazement, and thought he had 
been in a swoon; but he soon cou- 
vinced them to the contrary, by re- 
Jating all the conversation which 
passed between them, not one word 
of which had escaped him. So fully 
assured was he that he could not sur- 
vive the time specified, that he had 
actually given many of his things 
away.. No symptoms of insanity 
had ever appeared in him, nor was 
he ever considered other than a feli- 
gious good young man. When tho- 
roughly aroused, he appeared very 
much ashamed. Those who had 
been watching by him. retired to 
spend the remainder of the night in 
dancing and drinking, whilst he left 


(January 


the yillage and has never since been 
heard of. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Trials for Murder, &¢.—The 
special commission for the trials of 
rioters and others, was opened at 
York on Monday, January 4th.—J. 
Swallow, J. Batten, J. Fisher, and 
J. Lumb, were tried for burglary 
and felony in the house of S. Moxon, 
at Whitley Upper, in the West 
Riding, and found guilty.—Wed- 
nesday, January 6th, G. Mellor of 
Longroyd-bridge, cloth-dresser, with 
W. Thorp and S. Smith, of Hud- 
dersfield, were indicted for the mur- 
der of Mr. W. Horsfall, of Marsden 
on the 28th of April last. J. Armi- 
tage, who keeps the Warren House, 
at Crossland Moor, deposed, that the 
evening above mentioned, the deceas- 
ed called at his house, had a glass of 
liquor, and rode on; shortly after 
which, hearing he had been shot, he 
went out with two others, and found 
him on the road side bleeding pro- 
r- H. Parr deposed, that he was 
on the road the same evening, saw 
four men in Mr, Radcliffe’s plantation, 
heard the report of fire arms, and 
saw the smoke ascend from thence, 
and found Mr. Horsfall, who was 
near him, ready to fall. He went up 
to bim, when Mr. H. said ‘* good 
man, you are a stranger to mg, I am 
shot: go and inform my. wife.”— 
Benjamin Walker, an accomplice, 
deposed, that Mellor and Smith work- 
ed with him at Woad's; that, ina 
conversation about Cartwright’s mill, 
Mellor said there was no way to break 
the shears but to shoot the master. 
The three prisoners and himself then 
agreed upon the diabolica} act, procur- 
ed pistols, hid themselves in the 
plantation, with an understanding 
that if Mellor and Thorp, who were 
to fire first, missed, the others were 
then to take aim. The prisoners 
attempted to prove an alibi. They 
were found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged on the Friday. The trial 
lasted from nine a. m. till eight in the 
evening. These murderers have 
since been executed; as have also, 
Jonh Hill, Joseph Crowther, Nathan 
Hoyle, Jonathan Deane, John Ogden, 
Thomas Brook, and John Walker. 
This occurred precisely at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday, the iGth. As 
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half past one o'clock the following 
risoners suffered also, John Swallow, 
John Butley, Joseph Fisher, William 
Hartley, James Haigh, James Hey, 
and Job Hey. They all seemed 
resigned to their fate, and died with 
decent contrition. 
WALES, 

Milford, Dec. 21.~-We are sorry 
to have the painful duty of relating a 
most melancholy shipwreck, which 
has taken place in consequence of 
the extinction of the light on the 
Smalls. On. the 17th inst, the brig 
Fortitude, of London, John Owen, 
master, sailed from thence with a 
valuable cargo, for Liverpool. At 
S eight in the morning of the 29th, 
she sailed from Scilly, and about two 
the following apo | struck, in a 
hard gale, upon the Smalls, -amidst 
total darkness. Finding the vessel 
sinking the long-boat was got out, 
into which the master and nine of the 
crew went: six others took to the 
jolly-boat, and just as the vessel sunk, 
succeeded in getting clear of her. 
Unfortunately the vessel fell over 
before the long-boat could get at a 
sufficient distance, and by the screams 
and cries of those on board her, which 
were heard by the others in the dark, 
there is no doubt but they all perish- 
ed. The six men who were in the 
jolly-boat succeeded in getting from 
the vessel before she sunk, and after 
struggling with the sea till eleven in 
the forenoon, they were picked up 
by the Diligence custom-house cutter, 
some of them nearly naked, as they 
were awoke in their beds when the 
ship struck. In the afternoon they 
were landed at Milford, where a 
subscription was set on foot for their 
relief, 

Names of those who perished,— 
John Owen, master; Humphrey 
Lewis, mate; John Shuttlesworth, 
Hugh Williams, Solomon Jones, 
William Davies, Richard Thomas, 
Lewis Jones, Michael M’Can, and a 
seaman invalid, going to Liverpool. 

Names of those picked up by the 
Diligence,— Samuel Lovejoy, Richard 
Hess, William Williams, Owen Prich- 
ard, Michael Hughes, and Thomas 
Taylor. 

SCOTLAND. 

Great commercial advantages having 

been pointed out to Lord Macdonald ; 
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it has been determined to establish a 
town at Kyleakin in the Isle of Skye, 
the most centrical situation for the 
western fisheries, and in the direct 
tract of the vessels engaged in the 
Baltic trade. The anchoring ground 
is excellent, the beach is entirely 
clear of rock, and the water so deep 
that vessels of 500 tons might ride in 
safety within 30 yards of the shore. 
Mr. Telford, the engineer employed 
by government, has recommended 
the erection of a pier at Kyleakin, and 
Lord Macdonald agreed to grant feus 
in perpetuity upon moderate terms. 
A plan of a town has been prepared, 
streets lined off, &c. 

Dreadful <Accident.—Lately hap- 
pened at Footdee, near Aberdeen. 
A reservoir for the refuse of blubber, 
having been’ improvidently _ left 
open, in a thoroughfare that leads 
from the fish town to the quay, two 
children of William Waston, the one 
three years old and the other seven, 
happening to stray that way after the 
reservoir had been filled from the 
boiling cauldron, the boy fell in, and 
his sister, attempting to drag him out 
fell in herself. She was the eldest, 
and her cries brought some people to 
their assistance, but too late to save 
their lives. Medical aid was in vain, 
they both expired in a few hours, 
leaving their afflicted parents in a 
state of the utmost distress, 


Edinburgh, Nov. 12. 
Court of Session—Second Division. 
A. U, B. 

This was a case of rather a curious 
and extraordinary kind; but, from 
reasons which will readily occur to 
our readers, we forbear to- mention 
the p:rties’ names. 

A. some time ago, brought forth 
a bastard child, and accused B. of 
being the father of it. B. when 
called before the Session of the parish 
in which he resided, ‘* acknowledged 
gunt with A.” but ‘ refuses being 
father of the child,” in as much as~ 
he had not been in habits of familiarity 
with her for six months prior to the 
ore at which she alledged the child 

ad been procreated, But he did not 
deny that he had occasionally seen 
her during that period. 

A. having brought an action before 
the Court of Session for in-lying 
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expences and aliment of the child 
against B. the Lord Ordinary, on hear- 
ing ‘* parties procurators on the 
grounds of the libel, and defences, 
repelled the defences, and decerned 
against the defender for the principal 
sum, and interest thereof, as libelled. 
Found him liable in expences, and 
remitted the account thereof, when 
lodged, to the auditor of court to be 
taxed.” To this interlocutor his 
Lordship adhered, on advising two 
successive representations, with 
answers, and prohibited any more 
representations. 

The defender having somehow got 
notice, that the child laid to his charge 
by the pursuer was a mulatto, or child 
of colour, presented a reclaiming 
petition to the court, stating the fact, 
and the impossibility thence arising of 
the child being his ; and craving, that 
he might be assoilzied from the action 
with expenses. ‘This petition was 
appointed to be answered; and, on 
advising the petition and answers, the 
court (12th June, 1812.) appointed 
a commissioner to take inspection of 
the child in question, and to report. 
The report bears, that ‘ the commis- 
sioner having proceeded to pursuer’s 
place of residence, taking with him 
not only two medical men of the 
vicinity, but also two intelligent 
rg who had been long resi- 

ent in the island of Jamaica, whose 


opinions the surgeons (one of whom 
had also been in the West Indies) 
were desirous of being aided by; and 
having all seen the child in question, 
which is a male, and examined it from 
head to foot, after being stripped, 


these four persons concurred in 
opinion with the commissioner, in 


(Janvary 
the most decisive possible manner 
that the child és y colour, that is, 
that the father of it is a negro, o 
other degree of an African. Anj 
which opinion the said several persons 
confirmed on oath, as administered 
to them by the commissiouer.” 

The court, on advising this report, 
(12th November, 1812,) altered the 
Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor, and 
assoilzied the défender. 


IRELAND. 


The circumstances attending the 
late storm at Tuscar Rock, near Wex. 
ford, were truly lamentable. About 
twenty five persons were employed 
under Mr. Needham, and for thei 
accommodation three small wooden 
houses were constructed, which at 
high water were about 40 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the morning 
of October 19th, it blew a perfect 
hurricane, the waves broke over the 
deserted huts, of which in two minutes 
not a vestige remained. The people 
fastened themselves by ropes to large 
stones preparing for the building, and 
though these weighed a ton or a ton 
and a half each, they were dashed 
about the waves like so many pebbles, 
Some of the people were killed, and 
others jforced from their hold into the 
ocean; the survivors continued in 
this perilous situation two tides before 
they were discovered by the boat 
employed to attend the rock. These 
persons were from Sunday noon 
till Wednesday morning without 
any sustenance; in the evening ten 
of the unfortunate men were convey- 
ed to Wexford, and three to the hos 
pital, one with a broken leg. 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 28, to JAN. 26, 1818. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 

Males 1157 Males 926? 
Females 989 boas Females 871 g 1797 
Whereof have died under two years old 528 
Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 68.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 45 per lh. 


60 and 70 166 
70 and 60 134 
80 and 90-55 
90 andlo@® 4 


2and 5 167 
5 and 10 58 
10 and 20 48 

and 30 - 113 
30 and 40 - 157 
40 and 50 - 194 

and 60 - 174 





Midds 
Surre} 
Herttc 
Bedfo: 
Hunti 
North 
Rutla: 
Leices 
Notts 
Derhs 
Statfo 
Salop 
Heref 
Wor’s 
Warw 
Wilts 
Berk: 
Oxfor 
Buck 
Bree 
Mont 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
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By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
‘averdupois, from the Returus received in the Week ended Jan. 16, 1813. 


INLAND CQGUNTIES. 


5. 
Middsx. {128 
Surrey {128 
Hertford|116 
Bedford |118 
Huntin. |118 
Northa. |120 
Rutland |116 
Leicest. |120 
Notting. 118 
Derhy |118 
Stafford |122 
Salop 121 
Herefor.}115 
Wor'’st. |125 
Warwic.|127 
Wilts [113 
Berks [126 
Oxford 1121 
Bucks [125 
Brecon [112 
Montgo. }120 
Radnor. 1115 





Average of England and Wales. 
Wheat 118s. 9d.; Rye 79s. 4.; Barley 
Oats 43s. 
#7s. 11d. ; Pease 88s. 10d. ; Oatmeal 


66s. 5d. ; 


46s. 7d. 


Wheat 
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Rye 
& ¢€. 
72 «3 
76 0 
69 G 
74 4 
84 8B 
86 
90 & 
70 4 
poset 
a8 6 


Barley 


8. 
67 
70 
69 
63 
68 
68 
73 
70 
74 

69 
72 
73 
67 
68 
74 
67 
66 
67 
64 
65 
68 
64 


3d.3 


ch Qh b&b 





Oats 


Ss. 


53 
55 
48 
49 
45 
48 
44 
49 
49 
428 


Beans 





52 10 
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MARITIME COUNTIES. 


PN Newceaed 
OM shscies 
a Ee 
Suffolk .... 
Cambridge .... 
F Jorfolk ...... 
jLincoln .... 
LO re 

Durham .... 


}Cumberland 


iii Westmorland .. 


| 
j|Lancaster .... 
\Chester ...... 
eae 


Anglesea...... 
Carnarvon .... 
Merioneth .... 
Cardigan...... 
Pembroke .... 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan ,... 
Gloucester .. 


Monmonth.... 
PPO 52.0000 





DUNO 60.0000 6x 
ae 


\ 





Somerset ....... 





Wheat 


8. 
128 


{118 


117 


{117 


115 
115 


oops al 
-.|114 
| 109 
Northumberlan. 
.. (108 


102 


124 
12] 
li4 


128 


.{130 





1120 


120 
112 
95 


.. | 106 


120 


2 {125 


126 
121 
124 
113 


[124 
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———| 81 


( 
———} 64 ol 39 








Rye |Barley; Oats 
a die ars. 4. 
78 «Of 74 «10/51 4 
65 0] 63 O49 ¢ 

65 O46 O 
74 O| 63 4/49 § 
70 0} 62 lGj4l g 
74 | 64 11/49 9g 
77 «7 G4 1/42 & 
91 10} 62 3/42 lo 

67 1/42 9 
79 4) 57 11/45 2 
94 4157 9/39 3 
104 0} GO 943 &@ 

62 0/46 lo 
——; 79 G41 v2 
-—, 81 3} — 














jacana! Gli . M68 
Joma | 64 OSS 
—— 46 (24 
jammed 55 14)30 10 
Jama | 5D 0 
———| 63 5/32 
——| 73 144 
66 8] 67 2117 
71 «(()34 
62 6138 
——| 57. £13) 
J———!] 66 1C/40 
——| 67 ¢l12 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


LOCKS. 
Commercial, 1304. per share 


East-India, 104/. per cent. 
London, 10142. ditto 
West-India, 145/. ditto 


CANALS. 
Croydon Canal, 17/. per share 


Grand Junction, 198/. ditte 
Grand Union, 234. per share dise. 


Huddersfield, 12/. per share 


Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s, ditte 


Leeds and Liverpool, 2042. ditte 


Leicester Union, 974 ditto 
Monmeuth, 1104. ditto. 
Swansea, 178/. ditto 


Wilts aud Berks, 162. 10s. ditto. 





WATER-WORKS. 
Eust London, 634. per share 


L. Woure and Co. Casal, Dock, and Stock Broxers. 


Kent, 55/7. ditto 
West Middlesex, 382. ditto 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Jan, 25, 1818 


§NSURANCE-OFFICES. 


Albion, 442. per share 
4slobe, 1047. ditto 
dmperial, 50/. ditto 
Rock, 2é. 5s. 


BRIDGES. 


Strand Bridge, 46/. per share disc. 


Vauxhall, 501. ditto. 


Russsel, i8i. ditto. 


SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 52/. 10s. per share 


Surrey ditto, 14/. ditto. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver Mines, 562. 

per share premium. 
Goldeu Lane Brewery (55/. paid) 214. per 


share. 
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